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THE  HEALTH  OF  OUR  CHILDREN 

Safety  Education  Again 

In  the  January  issue  of  Public  Education,  occasion  was  taken  to  emphasize  four  general  phases  of  safety  education 
namely,  prevention  of  traffic  accidents;  prevention  of  seasonal  accidents;  prevention  of  school  and  home  accidents;  and 
prevention  and  correction  of  ill  health  and  disease. 

While  each  type  of  hazard  may  be  fraught  with  fatal  consequences,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  emphasize  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  correction  of  ill  health  and  disease  since  such  service  offers  the  possibility  of  an  effective  control,  and  generally 
requires  a  longer  period  for  attention  and  treatment,  and  thus  constitutes  a  continuous  responsibility  of  public  education. 

Of  the  two-fold  implication  of  health  education,  its  preventive  aspects,  from  a  long-range  viewpoint,  are  equally  as 
important,  or  even  more  significant,  than  its  corrective  aspects.  Nevertheless,  in  points  of  immediacy  and  susceptibility, 
correction  of  defects,  at  this  time  at  least,  would  seem  to  have  first  call  upon  our  attention  and  effort. 

Obviously,  any  plan  for  corrective  health  education  must  be  based!  upon  the  findings  disclosed  by  our  program  of 
medical  inspection.  In  this  connection  great  credit  is  due  the  officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  who  have 
assumed  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  health  examination  of  all  children  in  fourth  class  districts,  and  who  have, 
against  great  odds,  already  established  an  effective  state-wide  program  of  medical  inspection  reaching  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  children.  While  the  latest  complete  summary  of  health  figures  available  are  for  the  school  year  1937- 
1938,  a  brief  review  of  these  data  in  comparison  with  our  school  enrolment  for  1937-1938,  will  serve  to  direct  our 
attention  to  those  aspects  of  the  problem  clearly  indicated  by  our  medical  inspection  reports. 

One  hesitates  to  impose  detailed  figures  upon  another.  I  propose,  however,  to  take  at  least  one  good,  long  look  at 
what  is  apparent  as  to  the  health  of  our  school  children.  For  our  purpose,  the  end  seems  to  justify  the  jneans. 

Of  first  consideration  is  the  fact  that  of  1,909,747  pupils  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  during  the  school  year  1937- 
1938,  396,392,  or  21%,  were  deprived  of  medical  examinations.  Of  those  not  examined,  203,551,  or  51%,  were  in  fourth 
class  districts  having  a  total  enrolment  of  698,953;  and  192,841,  or  49%,  were  in  first,  second,  and  third  class  districts 
having  a  total  enrolment  of  1,210,794.  This  means  that  16%  of  the  latter  group  were  not  examined,  whereas,  29%,  or 
relatively  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  fourth  class  districts,  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  medical 
examinations. 

In  the  preceding  issue,  it  was  stated  that  58%  of  all  pupils  examined  in  first,  second,  and  third  class  districts,  and 
74%  of  such  pupils  in  fourth  class  districts,  were  found  to  be  defective  in  one  or  more  respects.  Granting  a  rather 
uniform  distribution  of  defects,  it  may  be  assumed  that  among  the  pupils  of  our  first,  second,  and  third  class  districts, 
there  are  706,627  pupils  who  are  defective  in  health,  of  whom  the  afflictions  of  111,847  are  not  known  because  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  medical  inspection  has  failed  to  reach  them.  Likewise,  we  may  assume  that  we  have  in  our  fourth  class  dis¬ 
tricts,  517,279  public  school  pupils  who  have  one  or  more  health  defects,  of  whom  150,627  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
examined.  This  brings  the  probable  number  of  our  public  school  pupils  defective  in  health  in  one  or  more  respects,  to 
the  significant  total  of  1,223,907. 

As  to  the  incidence  and  relative  magnitude  of  the  more  common  defects  disclosed  by  medical  examination  and 
deduced  from  such  findings,  our  problem  of  corrective  treatment  may  be  rather  accurately  summarized.  As  to  seriously 
defective  vision,  we  have  a  known  total  of  200,000  cases,  and  a  probable  total  of  250,000  had  all  of  our  pupils  been 
examined.  As  to  seriously  defective  hearing,  we  have  a  known  total  of  18,000  cases,  and  a  probable  total  of  23,000.  As 
to  seriously  defective  teeth,  we  have  a  known  total  of  760,000  cases,  and  a  probable  total  of  960,000.  As  to  seriously 
defective  tonsils,  we  have  a  known  total  of  252,000,  and  a  probable  total  of  324,000.  As  to  obstructed  nasal  breathing, 
we  have  a  known  total  of  61,000  cases,  and  a  probable  total  of  69,000.  As  to  serious  heart  defects,  we  have  a  known 
total  of  15,000  cases,  and  a  probable  total  of  19,000. 

This  constitutes  at  least  a  part  of  the  picture  of  the  health  of  Pennsylvania’s  children.  Through  a  rapidly  growing 
program  of  medical  inspection,  we  are  at  least  made  aware  of  the  size  of  this  problem.  Not  only  should  this  program 
be  expanded  to  reach  every  pupil,  but  also  there  must  be  found  some  means  for  providing  for  the  follow-up  treatments 
for  which  the  program  is  intended,  and  without  which  it  loses  its  entire  purpose  and  justification. 

While  present  records  do  not  disclose  detailed  information,  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  follow-up  program  of 
treatments  is  apparent  from  the  general  fact  that  of  818,745  serious  defects  found  and  reported  in  first,  second,  and 
third  class  districts,  269,429  were  treated,  and  549,316,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  received  no  treatment.  In  fourth  class 
districts  of  100,216  pupils  found  to  have  seriously  defective  vision,  only  31,458,  or  less  than  one-third,  were  fitted  with 
glasses. 

Thus  we  have  the  problem  of  the  health  of  Pennsylvania’s  children  squarely  before  us.  A  good  job  well  begun, 
but  with  396,392  school  children  whom  we  have  not  yet  reached  with  our  program  of  medical  examination;  a  discovery 
of  1,444,891  serious  health  defects  in  961,432  pupils  thus  far  examined  and  found  to  be  defective,  but  with  much  more 
than  half  of  these  without  proper  treatment;  and  a  total  of  21,237  disclosed  as  having  seriously  defective  hearing,  and 
205,831  partially-sighted,  and  probably  more  than  70%  of  these  still  needing  proper  attention.  The  solution  is  not  easy. 

The  present  pressing  need  for  rigid  economy  challenges  our  resourcefulness  in  finding  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is 
to  be  assumed  that  in  every  classroom  within  the  Commonwealth,  reports  of  seriously  defective  vision  and  hearing  are 
invariably  followed  by  a  proper  reseating  of  all  partially-sighted  and  hard-of-hearing  children.  While  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  the  impersonal  health  report  card,  brought  home  by  the  pupil,  to  impress  all  busy  parents,  a  follow-up  call  by 
the  teacher  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  defects  reported,  will,  in  many  cases,  insure  proper  treatment  through 
the  parents.  More  than  this,  experience  has  shown  that  the  initiative  of  school  officials  and  teachers  can  enlist  the 
interest  and  assistance  of  local  organizations  in  providing  proper  treatment  for  children  from  underprivileged  homes, 
who,  otherwise,  irrespective  of  their  handicaps,  would  have  to  find  their  way  as  best  they  can. 

Our  program  of  medical  inspection  has  as  its  only  purpose  the  prevention  and  correction  of  health  defects.  Unless 
the  public  school  officials  of  Pennsylvania  can  find  some  means  of  developing  a  reasonably  adequate  program  of  follow-up 
treatment  for  the  health  defects  discovered,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  long  justify  the  sizable  sum  which  we  are 
now  expending  for  medical  inspection.  Imbued  with  a  realization  of  the  socio-economic  importance  of  health  security 
for  our  children,  our  army  of  3,500  public  school  executives  and  65,000  public  school  teachers  and  supervisors,  will 
prove  to  be  a  force  sufficiently  great  in  number  and  resourcefulness  to  cope  successfully  with  the  present  problem  of  the 
health  of  Pennsylvania’s  children. 
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Frontispiece 

THE  NIAGARA 

Here  rides  again  “The  Niagara”,  proud  flagship  of  the  Great  Lakes  fleet,  Pennsylvania’s  reclaimed  me¬ 
morial  of  Perry’s  Victory,  the  Commonwealth’s  monument  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  War  of  1812.  It 
was  on  September  10,  1813,  one  hundred  twenty-seven  years  ago  at  Put-in-Bay,  that,  with  her  sister  ship 
Lawrence,  shattered  by  shot  and  shell,  her  swift,  graceful  lines  out-ran  and  out-maneuvered  the  best  of  the 
British  fleet,  and  in  the  eleventh  hour  changed  defeat  into  victory,  turning  the  tide  of  the  war. 

Few  of  us  are  there  who  do  not  know  the  modest  report  of  that  engagement  by  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry — “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours;  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one 
sloop.”  Few  are  they,  who  cannot  quote  the  legend  of  Perry’s  fighting  flag,  the  last  words  of  courageous 
Captain  Lawrence — “Don’t  give  up  the  ship.”  In  seeming  obedience  to  this  admonition,  the  people  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  after  a  century  of  neglect,  have  at  last  reclaimed  the  famous  timbers  of  their  Erie  forests. 

Anticipating  the  joint  celebration,  by  ten  states,  of  the  Centennial  of  Perry’s  Victory,  in  1913,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  contributed  the  funds  to  raise  and  rebuild  the  famous  flagship.  On  March  6  of  that  year  she  was  lifted 
through  the  ice  from  an  eighty-year  rest  on  the  bottom  of  Misery  Bay,  Presque  Isle  Harbor,  at  Erie.  Re¬ 
built  and  refitted  immediately  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Perry’s  Victory  Centennial  Commissioners,  she, 
during  that  year,  made  a  tour  of  the  Great  Lakes,  over  which  she,  a  century  before  had  been  mistress,  stop¬ 
ping  at  many  of  the  larger  cities  to  participate  in  planned  celebrations,  and,  as  it  were,  to  renew  old  acquaint¬ 
ances.  After  the  celebration  she  was  again  moored  in  Misery  Bay  where  she  again  sank,  but  this  time  in 
shallow  water.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Erie  County  Historical  Society  the  U.  S.  S.  Niagara  Association 
was  formed,  funds  were  raised,  and  the  Niagara  was  again  cradled  on  the  beach.  In  1931  and  again  in  1939 
the  General  Assembly  provided  funds  for  her  restoration,  and  placed  her  in  the  custody  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission. 

It  probably  is  of  unrecognized  importance  that,  occasionally  we  take  “time  out”  to  view  our  past  in 
proper  perspective.  Only  through  a  knowledge  of  past  causes  and  effects  can  we  determine  essential  values 
for  the  present,  and  reliable  plans  for  the  future.  Too  many  of  us  are  prone  to  view  with  a  feeling  of  detach¬ 
ment  the  amazing  works  of  our  forefathers  in  forging  and  defending  the  democratic  freedom  that  is  ours. 
Too  many  of  us  take  for  granted,  with  neither  thought  nor  interest,  the  sources  of  the  priceless  heritage  of 
the  civil  liberties  which  we  enjoy. 

The  unprecedented  feat  of  Daniel  Dobbins  and  his  men  in  hewing  four  gunboats  from  the  green  timbers 
of  Erie’s  virgin  forest,  during  one  winter,  commands  an  undying  respect  and  gratitude.  No  less  incredible 
was  the  assembling  and  equipping  of  these  successful  challengers.  With  the  Great  Lakes  controlled  by  the 
enemy,  only  rough  wagon  roads,  at  times  impassable,  were  available  for  transporting  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  With  but  little  iron  available  for  construction,  wooden  pins,  “tree  nails”,  were  ingeni¬ 
ously  and  successfully  substituted.  By  wagon  over  rough  mountainous  roads,  rigging  had  to  be  hauled  from 
Pittsburgh  and  canvas  for  sails  and  anchors  had  to  be  hauled  from  Philadelphia.  Powder  was  brought  from 
Delaware  in  Conestoga  wagons,  each  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  Niagara,  from  stem  to  sternpost,  is  118  feet  long,  has  a  beam  of  thirty  feet,  and  a  draft  of  about  nine 
feet.  Built  on  the  lines  of  the  famous  clipper  ships  of  her  day,  but  with  lessened  draft  for  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  Lakes,  her  graceful  curves  represent  the  early  streamlining  of  her  age.  With  the  sturdiness  of  a  gun¬ 
boat  and  the  grace  of  a  yacht,  she  is  today  a  prize  model  of  the  advanced  art  and  craftsmanship  of  ship-build¬ 
ing  attained  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

Although  buried  in  six  feet  of  sand  when  raised,  the  framework  and  planking,  after  being  submerged 
in  water  for  eighty  years,  were  remarkably  well  preserved.  In  her  restored  condition,  the  original  keel, 
keelson,  sternpost,  bow-stern,  and  an  amazingly  large  part  of  her  original  ribs,  and  planking,  have  been  re¬ 
tained.  Her  original  keel,  of  black-oak  timber  fourteen  by  eighteen  inches,  has  been  retained  in  its  entirety, 
as  was  the  original  keelson  which  is  of  timber  ten  by  twelve  inches.  The  ribs  are  twelve  inches  wide  at 
the  keel  and  about  ten  inches  apart.  These  were  covered  by  three-inch  oak  planking. 

The  Niagara  carried  eighteen  thirty-two  pound  carronades  and  two  long  twelve-pound  guns  placed  well- 
forward  in  the  bow,  and  she  has  been  rebuilt  accordingly.  Her  speed  and  sturdy  strength  in  cutting  through 
the  enemy’s  lines  at  Put-in-Bay  were  due  to  her  streamlining  and  the  infinite  care  used  in  construction.  The 
steeler  in  the  aft,  instead  of  being  constructed  of  planks,  was  carved  from  a  single  huge  piece  of  wood. 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  keel,  the  ribs  between  successive  frames  were  one  continuous  piece  from  side 
to  side,  achieved  by  selecting  large  trees  containing  natural  bends  of  the  proper  angle.  With  a  scarcity  of 
oakum,  she  was  calked  with  lead  largely,  making  her  unusually  rigid,  secure,  and  water-tight. 

When  first  brought  to  the  surface  the  Niagara  still  retained  some  of  her  bulwarks  showing  the  height 
of  the  rail,  the  gun  ports  of  one  side  showing  their  location  and  size,  and  the  great  spikes  in  her  keelson 
showing  the  exact  location  of  her  masts,  making  an  accurate  restoration  possible.  In  her  hold  lay  a  number 
of  rusty  relics,  including  four  bayonets,  two  axes,  and  three  round  shot.  A  bell  from  the  captured  ship 
“Queen  Charlotte,”  subsequently  used  on  the  Niagara,  now  hangs  in  the  City  Hall  at  Erie. 

Thus  rests  at  home  again  in  Misery  Bay  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania’s  floating  monument  to  the  last  real  act  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  begun  thirty-seven  years  before.  Secure  in  the  thoughtful  care  of  a  grateful  people, 
may  she  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  value  placed  upon  freedom  by  those  who  blazed  our  trail,  and  of  the  price 
they  paid  in  that  purchase,  for  those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  follow. 
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Appeal  of  Gertrude  Roller 
Brown,  a  Professional  Em¬ 
ploye  from  a  decision  of  the 
Board  of  School  Directors  of 
the  School  District  of  the 
City  of  Bethlehem,  North¬ 
ampton  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 


OPINION 


In  the  Office  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Commonwealth  o  f 
Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 
No.  4.  January  23,  1940 


Teachers’  Tenure  Hearing 

Francis  B.  Haas 


Superintendent  of 

Statement  of  Facts 

Gertrude  Roller  Brown  was  first  employed  by  the  School 
District  of  the  City  of  Bethlehem  in  1932  and  served  con¬ 
tinuously  as  an  employe  in  that  district  from  that  date  until 
the  institution  of  the  proceedings  which  resulted  in  this  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Under 
date  of  August  16,  1938,  she  entered  into  a  contract  as  a 
professional  employe  with  said  district.  There  has  been  no 
allegation  that  her  services  were  not  properly  performed 
since  she  first  entered  the  services  of  the  district.  Under 
date  of  June  21,  1939  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the 
school  district  of  the  City  of  Bethlehem  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

“  (3)  That  only  one  Oral  Hygienist  be  employed  to 
teach  Oral  Hygiene  in  the  public  schools  in  the  school 
year  1939-1940,  and  (4)  that  the  school  district  comply 
with  the  new  ruling  made  in  regard  to  Oral  Hygiene 
and  reorganize  the  work;  and  that  Miss  Lois  M.  Rline 
be  employed,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  year,  to  act  as  Oral 
Hygienist  for  the  coming  school  year,  1939  to  1940,  in 
as  much  as  only  those  who  work  under  a  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  school  dentist  may  be  designated  as  Dental 
Hygienist.” 

On  October  26,  1939  the  board  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  Gertrude  Roller  Brown  be  suspended  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  employe  and  her  contract  be  terminated.  Under 
date  of  October  26,  1939,  a  notice  was  sent  by  the  board  to 
Mrs.  Brown  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

“.  .  .  You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  contract  bear¬ 
ing  the  date  of  August  16,  1938  between  said  school 
district  and  yourself  as  a  professional  employe  is  ter¬ 
minated  forthwith.  The  cause  for  said  termination  is  the 
abolition  of  the  Department  of  Dental  Hygiene,  in  which 
you  were  employed  as  a  professional  employe.  You  are 
further  notified  that  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  will  be 
granted  to  you  if  you,  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of 
this  termination  notice,  present  a  written  request  for 
such  a  hearing.” 

Under  date  of  October  31  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the 
board  to  Mrs.  Brown  notifying  her  that  a  hearing  would  be 
held  on  the  termination  of  her  contract  on  November  13, 
1939,  the  time  and  place  being  therein  set  forth. 

Pursuant  to  said  notice  the  hearing  was  held  and  the  ap¬ 
pellant  and  her  counsel  were  present  at  said  hearing.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  presented  and  upon  consideration  of  the  same, 
the  appellant  was  dismissed  by  the  school  district,  notice 
of  which  dismissal  was  received  by  her  under  date  of  Nov¬ 
ember  16,  1939. 

Within  the  time  required  by  law,  an  appeal  was  filed  with 
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the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  setting  forth  eleven 
reasons  why  the  termination  of  the  appellant’s  contract  was 
in  error. 

Discussion 

It  is  admitted  that  under  date  of  August  16,  1938,  Gertrude 
Roller  Brown  entered  into  a  contract  as  a  professional  em¬ 
ploye  with  the  School  District  of  the  City  of  Bethlehem. 
Upon  the  attainment  of  the  status  of  a  professional  employe, 
Mrs.  Brown  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  every  right  secured 
to  her  by  the  School  Code,  Act  of  May  18,  1911,  P.  L.  309  as 
amended.  Unless  she  was  dismissed  pursuant  to  the  School 
Code,  her  dismissal  was  illegal.  Swink’s  case,  132  Pa. 
Superior  Court  107. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  appellant  in  this  case  has  not 
been  properly  dismissed.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the 
decision  of  our  Superior  Court  in  the  Swink  Case,  Supra. 
In  that  case  the  board  of  school  directors  of  Upper  Tyrone 
Township  notified  Mrs.  Swink  on  November  26,  1937,  that 
a  resolution  had  been  passed  under  date  of  November  23, 
1937,  dismissing  her  as  a  professional  employe.  On  the  same 
day,  namely,  November  23,  1937,  she  received  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that  a  hearing  was  to  be  held  on  December  6,  1937, 
at  which  tirfte  she  might  show  cause  why  she  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  her  position.  The  hearing  was  held  and  pur¬ 
suant  to  testimony  taken  at  that  hearing,  Mrs.  Swink  was  dis¬ 
missed.  The  court  commented  upon  the  notice  of  dismissal 
and  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  board  of  school  directors 
of  Upper  Tyrone  Township.  The  court  indicated  that  the 
record  failed  to  show  that  the  board  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Section  1205  of  the  School  Code,  Sub-sections 
(d) ,  (f)  and  (h)  as  last  amended  by  Act  52,  approved  April 
6,  1937,  P.  L.  213.  Those  sub-sections  of  Section  1205  as  last 
amended  by  Act  274,  approved  and  effective  June  20,  1939, 
P.  L.  482  read  as  follows: 

“  (d)  Before  any  professional  employe  having  at¬ 
tained  a  status  of  permanent  tenure  is  dismissed  or  re¬ 
fused  reelection  by  the  board  of  school  directors  .  .  . 
the  secretary  of  the  school  district  shall  furnish  such 
professional  employe  with  a  detailed  written  state¬ 
ment  of  the  charges  upon  which  his  or  her  dismissal 
...  is  based,  together  with  a  written  notice  signed  by 
the  president  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  school  directors  of  a  time  and  place  when  and  where 
such  professional  employe  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

“(f)  After  fully  hearing  the  charges  or  complaints 
and  hearing  all  witnesses  produced  by  the  board  and 
the  person  against  whom  the  charges  are  pending,  and 
after  full,  impartial  and  unbiased  consideration  thereof, 
the  board  of  school  directors  (or  board  of  public  educa- 
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tion)  shall  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members 
thereof,  to  be  recorded  by  roll  call,  determine  whether 
or  not  such  charges  or  complaints  have  been  sustained 
and  whether  the  evidence  substantiates  such  charges 
and  complaints,  and  in  accordance  with  such  determina¬ 
tion  shall  discharge,  demote  or  refuse  to  reelect  or  re¬ 
tain  such  professional  employe  or  shall  dismiss  the 
complaint. 

“  (h)  A  written  notice  of  any  decision  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  (or  board  of  public  education) ,  dis¬ 
charging  or  refusing  to  reelect  a  professional  employe, 
shall  be  sent  by  registered  mail  to  such  professional  em¬ 
ploye  at  his  or  her  last  known  address  within  ten  (10) 
days  after  such  hearing  is  actually  concluded.” 

It  appears  from  the  record  of  this  case  that  Mrs.  Brown 
was  notified  under  date  of  October  26,  1939,  that  her  con¬ 
tract  with  the  School  District  of  the  City  of  Bethlehem  was 
terminated  and  that  if  she  desired  the  same,  a  hearing  would 
be  granted.  This  procedure  was  in  effect  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  the  board  of  school  directors  of  Upper  Tyrone 
Township  in  the  Swink  case.  We  are,  therefore,  of  the 
opinion  that  any  procedure  taken  pursuant  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the  City  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  under  date  of  October  24,  1939,  authorizing  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  contract  held  by  Mrs.  Brown,  was  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  procedure  required  to  be  followed  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  1205  of  the  School  Code  as  last 
amended. 

The  Board  of  School  Directors  of  the  School  District  of 
the  City  of  Bethlehem  aver,  however,  that  the  provisions 
of  the  School  Code  relating  to  the  dismissal  of  a  professional 
employe  need  not  be  considered  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Brown 
because  a  board  of  school  directors  is  authorized  to  abolish 
at  any  time  a  department  and  terminate  the  contracts  of 
professional  employes  employed  in  that  department  without 
the  necessity  of  following  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the 
Tenure  Act.  Counsel  for  the  appellee  has  cited  as  the  basis 
for  this  contention  the  case  of  Ehret  v.  Kulpmont  Borough 
School  District,  333  P.  518.  It  is  true  that  under  the  facts 
of  the  Ehret  case  there  are  certain  conditions  which  may 
arise  that  would  entitle  a  school  board  to  abolish  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  dismiss  the  teachers  employed  therein.  The  Ehret 
case,  however,  was  decided  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Act 
274,  approved  June  20,  1939,  amending  Section  1205  of  the 
School  Code.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  Act  274  materially 
affects  the  discretionary  right  of  a  board  of  school  directors 
to  abolish  a  department  in  which  there  are  employed  pro¬ 
fessional  employes.  Section  1205,  Clause  (b) ,  Sub-section 
2  as  amended  by  Act  274,  now  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“Any  board  of  school  directors  (or  board  of  public 
education)  may  suspend  the  necessary  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  employes  for  the  causes  hereinafter  enumer¬ 
ated: 

“  (2)  Curtailment  or  alteration  of  the  educational 
program  on  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  board  of  school  directors  (or  board  of 
public  education) ,  approved  by  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  as  a  result  of  a  substantial  decline  in 
class  or  course  enrolments  or  to  conform  with  stand¬ 
ards  of  organization  or  educational  activities  required 
by  law  or  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.” 

It  is  our  opinion  that  this  amendment  applies  to  the  action 
of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  the  School  District  of 


the  City  of  Bethlehem  under  the  facts  in  this  case.  There 
does  not  appear  in  the  record  any  testimony  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  recommended  or  approved 
the  abolition  of  the  Department  of  Dental  Hygiene  main¬ 
tained  by  that  school  district.  There  was  an  allegation  that 
a  communication  was  received  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  the  effect  that  a  dental  hygienist  may 
not  be  employed  by  a  school  district  unless  such  employe 
works  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  and  registered 
dentist.  Assuming  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  that 
such  a  communication  was  actually  received  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  nevertheless,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  such  information  is  not  an  approval  of  the 
action  of  the  board  authorizing  the  abolition  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Dental  Hygiene  as  required  by  Sub-section  2  of 
Clause  (b)  of  Section  1205  of  the  School  Code. 

It  was  further  contended  by  counsel  for  the  appellee  that 
the  contract  entered  into  between  the  School  District  of  the 
City  of  Bethlehem  and  the  appellant  was  illegal  and  void 
because  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dental  Law,  1933  P.  L. 
216  Section  2,  as  amended,  1937  P.  L.  554  Section  1,  63  P.  S. 
Section  121,  a  dental  hygienist  is  defined  as  follows: 

“A  ‘Dental  Hygienist’  is  one  who  is  legally  licensed 
as  such  by  the  said  Dental  Council  and  Examining 
Board  to  remove  tartar  deposits,  accretions  and  stains 
from  the  exposed  surface  of  the  teeth  and  directly  be¬ 
neath  the  free  margin  of  the  gums,  in  the  office  of  a 
dentist  or  any  public  or  private  institution  such  as 
schools,  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  sanitoriums  or 
State  Health  cars,  under  the  general  supervision  of  a 
licensed  and  registered  dentist,  and  not  otherwise,  and 
who  does  not  perform  any  other  operation  or  work  on 
the  teeth,  jaws,  gums  or  mouth  whatever.” 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  appellee  that  since  the  appellant 
was  employed  as  a  dental  hygienist,  she  is  required  to  per¬ 
form  her  services  “under  the  general  supervision  of  a  li¬ 
censed  and  registered  dentist”  and  that  since  the  appellee 
does  not  employ  a  licensed  and  registered  dentist  the  appel¬ 
lant  is  unable  to  perform  her  services  in  accordance  with 
the  Dental  Law  and,  therefore,  her  contract  is  illegal  and 
void.  The  contract  between  the  appellant  and  the  appellee 
is  set  forth  on  pages  five  and  six  of  the  Notes  of  Testimony 
and  is  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Section  1205  of  the  School 
Code.  Under  the  provisions  of  that  contract  the  appellant 
is  employed  to  “teach”  in  the  schools  of  the  school  district 
of  the  City  of  Bethlehem.  There  is  no  mention  in  that  con¬ 
tract  that  she  is  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  dental  hygienist 
and  the  contract,  therefore,  in  itself,  is,  in  our  opinion,  not 
illegal  and  void.  This  we  hold  to  be  true  even  though  the 
board  assigns  to  her  the  duties  of  a  dental  hygienist  which 
the  present  Dental  Law  requires  to  be  performed  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a  licensed  and  registered  dentist. 

Conclusion 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  the 
School  District  of  the  City  of  Bethlehem  has  improperly 
dismissed  the  appellant,  Gertrude  Roller  Brown,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Teachers’  Tenure  Act  the 
appellant  is  a  professional  employe,  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  said  Act. 

2.  The  notice  of  dismissal  was  not  in  accordance  with 
Section  1205  of  the  School  Code,  Sub-section  (d) ,  because 
the  board  attempted  to  terminate  her  contract  before  extend¬ 
ing  to  her  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  evidence  admitted  warranted  her  dismissal. 
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3.  The  dismissal  of  the  appellant  was  improper  because 
the  Board  of  School  Directors  failed  to  follow  the  provisions 
of  Section  1205,  Sub-section  (b)  Clause  2,  which  provides 
the  method  by  which  there  may  be  a  curtailment  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  program  of  the  district,  one  of  which 
requirements  is  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  approval  the  board  of  school  directors  of 
the  School  District  of  the  City  of  Bethlehem  failed  to  obtain. 


Order 

And  now,  on  this  twenty-third  day  of  January,  1940,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  herewith,  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  School  Directors  of  the  School  District  of  the  City 
of  Bethlehem  in  attempting  to  dismiss  Gertrude  Roller 
Brown  is  refused  and  it  is  directed  that  the  said  Gertrude 
Roller  Brown  be  reinstated  in  her  position  as  a  professional 
employe  of  the  School  District  of  the  City  of  Bethlehem  as 
fully  as  if  these  proceedings  had  not  been  brought. 


NUMBER  OF  ALIENS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IS  DECREASING 


The  latest  statistical  information  applied  to  aliens  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  namely,  for  1938,  which  has  just  been  compiled  by 
WPA  employes  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  shows  a  total  of  131,914  persons 
recorded  under  such  classification.  The  number  reported 
is  the  result  of  the  enumeration  made  in  each  school  district 
in  the  Commonwealth  between  March  1  and  September  1, 
1938,  by  enumerators  chosen  by  boards  of  school  directors, 
and  is  limited  to  foreign-born  residents  twenty-one  or  more 
years  of  age.  It  is  the  first  census  of  aliens  and  illiterates 
taken  by  the  Commonwealth  itself  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  July  1,  1937.  The  law,  as  amended  in  1939,  pro¬ 
vides  further  that  a  similar  enumeration  shall  be  made  by 
the  local  school  authorities  in  1945  and  every  tenth  year 
thereafter,  and  may  be  conducted  at  more  frequent  intervals 
if  a  board  of  school  directors  so  desires. 

It  is  evident  that  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  aliens  living  in  Pennsylvania  since  the  last  official 
report  became  available  as  announced  by  the  United  States 
Census  of  1930.  At  that  time  a  total  of  434,330  foreign-bom, 
unnaturalized  whites  was  reported,  which  was  a  reduction 
of  thirty-eight  per  cent  from  the  peak  of  708,743  alien  popu¬ 
lation  observed  in  the  United  States  Census  figures  for  1920. 
The  drop  from  a  total  of  434,330  of  this  alien  population  in 
1930  to  131,914  in  1938,  is  a  fact  of  much  social  significance. 
This  is  doubtless  due  primarily  to  the  changed  Federal  policy 
in  the  direction  of  a  rigid  limitation  on  the  number  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nationals  entering  the  United  States,  and  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  covering  English  and  citizenship  instruction 
that  is  being  promoted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  this  whole 
picture  of  reduction  in  the  number  of  alien  residents  is  the 
fact  that  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  it  will  be  possible 
in  Pennsylvania  to  report  its  population  freed  from  the  limit¬ 
ations  imposed  by  large  numbers  of  immigrants  who  lack  the 
qualifications  for  full  citizenship. 

Men  Have  Been  More  Active  in  Attaining  Citizenship 

An  analysis  of  the  steps  thus  far  taken  by  the  131,914  aliens 
to  qualify  to  become  citizens,  shows  that  91,539  have  filed 
no  papers  in  application  for  naturalization,  29,545  have  for¬ 
mally  declared  their  intention  of  doing  so,  and  10,830  have 
actually  petitioned  the  courts  toward  this  end.  This  means 
that  approximately  seventy  per  cent  of  the  group  have  either 
been  indifferent  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  or  have  thus  far  been  prevented  from 
doing  so  for  various  reasons.  Carrying  the  analysis  further, 
it  is  noted  that  about  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  are 


women,  and  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  who  have 
apparently  done  nothing  toward  qualifying  for  citizenship 
belong  to  the  female  group. 

Aliens  Fall  Largely  in  Older  Age  Groups 

Since  the  aliens  included  in  the  enumeration  were  all 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
learn  something  about  their  age  classifications.  The  largest 
group,  consisting  of  53,510  individuals,  was  over  fifty  years 
of  age.  This  was  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 
The  next  highest  group,  made  up  of  those  from  forty-one  to 
fifty  years,  included  50,120  men  and  women.  The  third 
group,  with  ages  ranging  between  thirty-one  and  forty  years, 
was  represented  by  22,224  persons.  The  remaining  number, 
or  6,060,  included  all  those  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  years, 
inclusive.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  sex,  there  was  a 
pronounced  majority  in  the  number  of  women  over  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  all  age  groups  under  fifty;  after  the  fiftieth 
year  was  passed,  however,  the  men  exceeded  the  number  of 
women  in  the  ratio  of  28,463  men  to  25,047  women.  The 
number  of  aliens,  classified  as  to  sex,  showed  a  total  of  57,- 
406  men  and  74,508  women. 

No  Aliens  in  Three  Counties 

A  distribution  of  these  aliens  by  counties  disclosed  many 
interesting  facts.  For  example,  there  were  no  aliens  reported 
for  Fulton,  Juniata,  and  Union  counties.  There  were  fifteen 
additional  counties  that  had  less  than  one  hundred  aliens 
each.  Twenty-six  counties  had  over  one  thousand  each, 
while  Allegheny  County  reported  the  highest  number,  22,- 
593,  with  Philadelphia  following  with  a  total  of  12,420.  Other 
counties  having  the  heaviest  concentrations  were,  in  their 
order,  Luzerne  with  8,234;  Washington  with  7,656;  West¬ 
moreland  with  7,524;  Cambria  with  6,322;  Beaver  with  5,- 
970;  and  Northampton  with  5,751.  The  area  of  greatest 
saturation  appeared  to  be  Washington  County,  where  one 
alien  was  reported  for  each  twenty-eight  of  the  population. 
In  contrast,  Snyder  County  reported  one  alien  for  the  entire 
population  of  the  county,  or  approximately  nineteen  thou¬ 
sand  people. 

The  educational  problem  involved  in  the  transformation 
of  131,914  immigrants  with  their  various  foreign  cultures 
and  ideas  of  government  into  healthy  Pennsylvania  citizens, 
is  at  once  evident.  Fortunately,  the  Commonwealth  has  a 
well-worked  out  program  of  English  and  citizenship  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  being  more  and  more  put  into  effect  in  the 
communities  where  the  greatest  density  of  aliens  seems  to 
exist. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 
To  Expedite  Department  Service 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  policies  and  practices  which  will  be  followed  in  order  to  improve  the 
service  being  rendered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Office  Hours 

The  offices  of  the  Department  are  open  during  the  week  from  8: 30  a.  m.  to  5:  00  p.  m.,  with  the  exception 
of  Saturday  when  -a  skeleton  force  is  maintained  until  11:  30  A.  m.  During  the  daylight-saving  period,  the 
schedule  of  Department  office  hours,  not  yet  determined,  should  be  ascertained  in  advance.  The  offices  are 
closed  on  all  legal  holidays.  Since  all  staff  members  are  subject  to  field  assignments,  it  is  suggested  that 
arrangements  for  personal  interviews  at  Harrisburg  be  made  in  advance. 

Monthly  Bulletin 

As  far  as  possible,  all  official  statements,  announcements,  and  reports  will  be  made  in  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Department.  In  general,  Public  Education  will  not  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  publishing  individual  articles  of  a  general  professional  nature.  It  is  thought  that  such  articles 
should  be  handled  by  the  various  professional  magazines  and  publications  intended  primarily  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  columns  of  Public  Education  will  also  be  used  for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  general 
interest  including  such  news  items  as  information  regarding  State  and  National  conferences,  opening  and 
closing  dates  of  summer  sessions,  regional  conferences  of  special  or  state-wide  interest,  and  scholarship  ex¬ 
aminations.  These  items  should  be  mailed  to  the  Department  Bureau  of  Publications,  at  least  eight  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  occasion. 

Correspondence 

A  more  prompt  reply  can  be  made  to  inquiries  by  letter  if  but  one  agency  or  division  of  the  Department 
is  addressed  on  a  single  enclosure.  Several  enclosures  may  be  mailed  in  one  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Department  to  be  distributed  to  the  proper  staff  members  for  reply.  In  accordance  with  assigned  responsi¬ 
bilities,  a  single  enclosure  including  items  for  two  or  more  Divisions  of  the  Department  must  be  sent  suc¬ 
cessively  to  each  Division  concerned,  causing  unavoidable  delay  in  replies  to  such  inquiries. 

Field  Engagements 

In  order  to  economize  on  the  expense  incurred  in  field  service,  it  is  urged  that  requests  for  field  engage¬ 
ments  with  members  of  the  Department  Staff  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable 
such  members  to  plan  their  itineraries  so  as  to  give  the  best  service  possible  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost. 


EDUCATION  CONGRESS  OF  1940 

OCTOBER  2-3 

THE  FORUM,  EDUCATION  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG 

PLEASE  RESERVE  THESE  DATES  NOW 

Your  contributions  will  be  needed  in  planning  a  comprehensive,  long-range  working  program. 

The  personnel  of  the  Education  Congress  Committee  for  1940  will  be  announced  in  the  immediate  future. 

—F.  B.  H. 


April,  1940 
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THE  CAREERS  CONFERENCE 
ON  OCCUPATIONS 

Job  Mobilization 

In  recognition  of  the  widespread  unemployment  as  re¬ 
flected  by  the  number  of  recipients  of  relief  in  Pennsylvania, 
Governor  James,  on  November  15,  1939,  inaugurated  the  Job 
Mobilization  Campaign.  The  purpose  of  this  drive  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  employment  of  many  of  the  people  in  this  State 
who  are  now  without  work.  More  than  10,000  people  are 
promoting  the  objectives  of  this  movement. 

There  was  early  recognition  of  the  need  for  cooperation 
between  the  offices  of  the  Managing  Director  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  because  of 
the  highly  specialized  skills  required  of  some  employes  in 
some  industries.  To  this  end  representatives  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment  have  been  called  upon  to  attend  no  less  than  fifteen 
meetings  of  employers’  groups  and  others  who  desire  service 
in  the  preparation  of  prospective  employes.  The  Bureau  of  In¬ 
struction  has  cooperated  wholeheartedly  by  stimulating  a 
number  of  school  districts  to  organize  courses  to  fill  an  im¬ 
mediate  need  and  to  provide  the  means  for  training  unskilled 
persons  for  jobs  awaiting  them. 

In  response  to  this  campaign  many  industries  have  been 
stimulated  to  advance  production  and  construction  schedules 
in  order  to  put  more  people  back  to  work.  It  is  significant 
that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  jobs  created  thus  far  are 
attributed  to  industry.  Some  desirable  outcomes  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  remain  unfilled  because  of  the  shortage  of  persons  who 
are  trained  for  work. 

Widespread  Lack  of  Skill 

Almost  from  the  beginning  there  have  come  insistent  re¬ 
ports  to  the  effect  that  more  youth  and  adults  could  be  placed 
in  permanent  jobs  provided  they  possessed  some  specific 
skills  or  knowledge  that  could  be  applied  in  productive  em¬ 
ployment.  As  a  matter  of  estimate,  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  receive  relief  grants  in  this  Commonwealth  and  who 
are  able  to  work  are  either  unskilled  or  possess  obsolete 
skills.  Most  of  these  could  be  trained  for  skilled  or  semi¬ 
skilled  work  if  facilities  were  available,  it  is  said. 

During  the  last  school  year  seven  per  cent  of  our  secondary 
school  pupils  were  enrolled  in  vocational  courses.  When  this 
low  figure  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
vocational  school  graduates  are  placed  in  occupations  for 
which  they  prepare,  and  that  pupils  trained  in  these  courses 
command  a  higher  wage  than  other  secondary  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  it  is  evident  that  more  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
preparation  of  youth  for  a  place  in  society.  The  relative 
unemployability  of  many  persons  who  have  completed  the 
secondary  school  should  be  of  particular  significance  to 
school  administrators. 

A  Responsibility  of  the  School 

If  it  were  possible  to  serve  all  pupils  with  an  adequate 
program  of  guidance  it  is  likely  that  many  young  folks  would 
be  prepared  to  select  courses  more  wisely,  and  to  aim  at  a 
vocation  that  is  within  the  bounds  of  their  natural  personal 
limitations  and  the  opportunities  for  preparation  that  are 
available  to  them.  Such  a  program  implies  a  planned  effort 
if  guidance  is  to  be  a  process  by  which  the  individual  may 
discover  and  use  his  natural  endowment  in  addition  to  specific 
training,  so  he  may  live  and  make  a  living  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  of  himself  and  society.  It  is  suggested  that  attention 
be  paid  to  six  areas  of  guidance  in  any  organized  school  pro¬ 
gram.  These  are: 


1.  The  individual  inventory  which  implies  records  of  pupil 
measurement,  achievement,  and  extra-life  activities. 

2.  The  organization  and  dissemination  of  occupational  infor¬ 
mation  including  such  factors  as  geographic  and  techno¬ 
logical  changes,  national  trends,  and  a  complete,  continu¬ 
ous,  and  permanent  local  occupational  survey. 

3.  Counseling,  in  order  that  the  individual  may  be  brought 
together  with  the  facts  about  his  community  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  life  situation. 

4.  The  exploration  of  training  opportunities,  the  preparation 
which  is  required,  and  the  oportunities  which  are  avail¬ 
able. 

5.  The  ultimate  placement  of  all  pupils  who  enter  the  second¬ 
ary  school. 

6.  A  provision  for  follow-up  of  all  persons  who  enter  the 
school. 

Occupational  Information 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  areas  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  occupational  information.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  citizenship  includes  helping  pupils  choose  an  occu¬ 
pation  from  a  knowledge  of  the  community,  schools,  the  kind 
of  people  necessary  to  fill  the  jobs,  and  the  jobs  which  are 
available.  Jobs,  in  this  sense,  include  work  in  the  semi¬ 
skilled,  semi-professional,  technical,  and  professional  fields; 
in  the  area  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trade  and 
industry;  and  in  the  many  other  ways  of  making  a  living. 
If  the  school  attempts  to  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the 
necessity  for  securing  adequate  information  about  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  about  delaying  the  choice  of  an  occupation  until 
the  opportunity  for  learning  about  such  occupations  has 
been  offered,  a  fine  objective  of  the  guidance  function  will 
have  been  served. 

Suggestions  for  Disseminating  Information 

One  satisfactory  technique  for  presenting  information 
about  jobs  can  be  provided  through  “careers  conferences”  at 
which  persons  employed  in  the  various  occupations  inter¬ 
esting  to  pupils,  conduct  small  meetings  where  facts  about 
work  are  discussed.  By  this  method  boys  and  girls  are  able 
to  gain  first-hand  information,  and  to  obtain  a  point  of  view, 
which  enable  them  to  make  a  more  intelligent  choice  of  a 
career. 

In  the  career  conference  a  number  of  factors  concerning 
each  of  the  occupations  discussed  should  be  dwelt  upon. 
Such  elements  as  the  educational  qualifications  and  skill  re¬ 
quired  for  employment  and  where  training  may  be  obtained, 
description  of  the  jobs  within  the  occupation,  personality 
factors  that  are  desirable,  methods  by  which  new  entrants 
are  selected,  the  seasonal  nature  of  employment,  the  method 
of  payment,  and  the  possibilities  of  advancement,  are  impor¬ 
tant.  In  addition,  the  local  training  and  job  opportunities, 
and  the  geographic  distribution  of  jobs  within  each  occupa¬ 
tion,  should  be  presented. 

It  is  essential  that  the  speakers  be  chosen  because  of  their 
ability  to  speak  effectively  and  on  the  level  of  the  pupil. 
Before  the  conferences  are  arranged,  the  representatives  of 
the  various  occupations  may  well  be  coached  regarding  the 
points  in  which  the  students  are  most  interested.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  that  they  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  facts  of  their 
work  objectively  instead  of  delivering  an  argument  as  to  why 
the  pupil  should  or  should  not  select  the  occupation.  It  is 
usually  best  to  prepare  an  outline  for  each  speaker  in  order 
that  the  pertinent  points  be  covered. 
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The  pupils  should  be  prepared  in  advance  to  approach 
such  conferences  with  a  background  for  understanding  the 
speakers.  Class  discussions,  outside  readings,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  outline  about  which  a  report  of  each  meeting 
attended  may  be  written,  will  help  to  insure  a  common  under¬ 
standing  among  participants. 

In  order  that  the  widest  opportunity  may  accrue  to  the 
community,  it  is  suggested  the  plans  for  a  conference  include 
,  an  enlistment  of  the  interest  of  many  agencies  within  the 
school  service  area.  Such  groups  as  the  following  should 
,  be  advised  of  the  objectives  of  the  program:  service  clubs, 
^chamber  of  commerce,  newspapers,  employment  offices,  labor 
organizations,  manufacturers  associations,  and  municipal 
officers.  With  the  aid  of  these,  optimum  publicity  is  assured 
and  the  selection  of  speakers  improved.  All  parents  should 
be  invited  to  participate  since  they  often  hold  a  natural  anti¬ 
pathy  to  some  occupations  as  a  career  for  their  children.  An 
improved  attitude  toward  the  so-called  “blue-collar  jobs” 
may  grow  out  of  attendance  at  these  meetings. 

Points  To  Be  Observed 

Some  important  points  suggested  by  the  National  Occupa¬ 
tional  Conference  concerning  careers  conferences  follow: 

1.  By  questionnaire,  ascertain  in  which  occupations  the 
students  are  interested. 

2.  Arrange  group  conferences  on  the  occupations  in  which 
ten  or  more  students  express  a  serious  interest.  Do  not 
expect  more  than  five  of  the  ten  to  attend. 

3.  Make  attendance  voluntary. 

4.  Select  a  qualified  worker  to  meet  with  and  address  the 
group.  Explain  to  him  that  you  wish  a  presentation  of 
his  field  as  a  vocation,  that  you  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  a  description  of  industrial  processes  ex¬ 
cept  where  this  description  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  major  purpose  of  the  conference. 

5.  Furnish  each  speaker  with  a  suggested  outline. 

6.  Ask  each  speaker  to  distinguish  between  facts  and  his 
own  opinions. 

7.  Limit  the  speaker  to  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  minutes 
and  allow  an  equal  period  of  time  for  questions. 

8.  Caution  the  speaker  that  you  wish  him  neither  to  over¬ 
sell  nor  under-sell  his  field,  but  to  present  it  as  ob¬ 
jectively  and  impersonally  as  possible. 

9.  Arrange  for  each  speaker  to  hold  two  or  three  meetings 
so  that  pupils  may  attend  more  than  one  meeting  during 
the  conference. 

10.  Wherever  possible,  have  two  or  three  speakers  discuss 
each  occupation.  They  may  appear  several  weeks  apart 
if  desirable.  This  will  tend  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
prejudiced  presentations. 

The  stimulus  of  the  Job  Mobilization  Campaign  in  improv¬ 
ing  employment  opportunities,  and  in  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  Pennsylvania  industries,  should  augment  the 
demand  for  an  increasingly  large  number  of  persons  who 
possess  vocational  skills  suitable  to  the  performance  of  use¬ 
ful  functions  as  employes.  It  is  desirable  that  our  secondary 
school  pupils  be  guided  in  their  thinking  about  ultimate  em¬ 
ployment,  and  that  after  choices  have  been  made,  some  steps 
be  taken  to  prepare  them  for  usefulness  in  their  future  oc¬ 
cupations.  In  order  that  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  work  in  several  of  the  more  prominent  vocations  in 
the  community  may  be  made,  it  is  suggested  that  a  day  be 
given  over  to  this  phase  of  guidance  sometime  before  the  end 
of  the  current  spring  term  in  each  secondary  school  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


Americanism  Day 

May  1 

By  direction  of  the  Governor  of  thq  Commonwealth, 
Americanism  Day  is  to  be  observed  on  May  1,  in  accordance 
with  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  approved  by  the  Governor,  April  3,  1939. 

This  resolution  was  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion 
and  grew  out  of  a  movement  started  in  Fayette  County  in 
1932,  which  has  spread  through  county  after  county  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  timely  and  worthy  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  ade¬ 
quately  expressed  in  its  text,  which  is  worded  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  urges  the  setting  aside  of  May  first 
as  Americanism  Day  and  urges  upon  all  patriotic,  veteran, 
fraternal,  and  civic  organizations  the  planning  of  its  cele¬ 
bration  in  such  a  manner  as  will  bring  to  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  full  realization  of  the  benefits  and  privi¬ 
leges  and  blessings  that  come  to  them  through  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  our  American  form  of  government; 

“And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  hereby  urged  to  issue  his  proclamation 
further  urging  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to  join  in  a 
real  American  celebration  of  Americanism  Day.” 


Annual  Convention 
Association  for  Childhood  Education 

April  29  to  May  3 

The  forty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
for  Childhood  Education  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  April  29  to  May  3. 

The  preliminary  program  promises  to  offer  real  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  those  interested  in  early  childhood  and  elementary 
education.  The  convention  is  set  up  largely  on  a  study  group 
and  participating  basis.  The  theme  of  the  meetings  is  “Broad¬ 
ening  Educational  Opportunities  in  Your  School”.  Study 
groups  are  organized  to  work  upon  nine  problems  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  main  theme: 

(a)  Improving  the  health  of  school  children 

(b)  Providing  for  better  personality  adjustments 

(c)  Caring  more  adequately  for  individual  differences 

(d)  Studying  child  development  in  relation  to  school  pro¬ 
cedure 

(e)  Enriching  your  curriculum 

(f)  Planning  an  elementary  school  program  for  your  own 
local  community 

(g)  Emphasizing  democratic  procedures  in  the  school  sit¬ 
uation 

(h)  Developing  an  adequate  legislative  program  for  your 
school 

(i)  Preparing  teachers  for  the  schools  of  tomorrow. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  program  of  study  classes  and 

studio  will  include  the  studio  groups.  The  studio  groups 
which  it  is  believed  will  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  general 
convention  program  and  the  study  classes  are:  science, 
music  and  the  dance,  fine  arts,  industrial  arts,  choral  speak¬ 
ing,  and  creative  writing.  Other  studio  groups  will  be  spon¬ 
taneously  formed  to  meet  needs  of  individuals  as  they  arise. 


April,  1940 
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Wilson  College  Scholarships 

Wilson  College  again  offers  the  Wilson  College  Competitive 
Scholarships  to  those  freshmen  who  desire  to  enter  the  col¬ 
lege  in  September  1940.  The  scholarships,  five  in  number, 
will  have  a  value  of  $500  each.  They  will  be  renewed 
throughout  the  four  college  years  if  the  academic  standing 
and  conduct  are  satisfactory,  making  the  total  value  of  each 
scholarship  $2000. 

In  order  to  apply  for  one  of  these  scholarships,  students 
must  first  register  at  Wilson  College.  In  addition  to  offering 
a  satisfactory  school  record  and  recommendations,  each  can¬ 
didate  must  take  examinations  in  English,  Mathematics  Beta, 
and  Latin  3  or  4,  or  H  or  K,  and  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  in  June,  1940,  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation  Board. 

Holders  of  these  scholarships  will  have  full  privileges  in 
regard  to  the  free  election  of  courses  in  college,  conforming 
only  to  such  curricular  requirements  as  apply  to  all  students 
in  Wilson  College. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Paul  Swain  Havens,  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg, 
Pa. 


Schools  of  Mines  Scholarships 

The  attention  of  secondary  school  principals  is  called  to 
two  scholarships  that  may  be  available  to  this  year’s  gradua¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  scholarships  may  be  granted  by  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado,  and  one  by  the  Michigan 
School  of  Mining  and  Technology,  Houghton,  Michigan. 

Notice  of  the  availability  of  these  scholarships  has  not  yet 
been  received  at  the  Department,  but  the  Department  is 
desirous  of  having  information  concerning  several  properly 
qualified  persons  so  that  in  the  event  that  notice  is  received 
that  these  scholarships  will  be  granted,  the  Department  will 
be  prepared  to  make  recommendations  without  delay. 

The  Department,  therefore,  should  like  to  have  the  names 
of  a  dozen  or  fewer  pupils  of  this  year’s  graduating  classes 
from  the  State  as  a  whole  as  a  basis  for  the  foregoing  recom¬ 
mendations.  No  pupil  should  be  recommended  who  does  not 
possess  a  special  aptitude  for  mining  engineering;  who  will 
not  have  fully  met  the  entrance  requirements  specified  in 
this  circular  for  either  college;  who  does  not  rank  in  the 
upper  half  of  his  class;  who  is  not  seriously  in  earnest  in  his 
desire  to  pursue  a  mining  engineering  course;  and,  finally, 
who  is  not  worthy  from  the  standpoints  of  character,  ability, 
and  financial  need  of  the  scholarship.  The  great  majority  of 
secondary  schools  are  not  likely  to  have  any  candidates  who 
fully  meet  these  qualifications.  These  schools  should  not 
submit  any  names  to  the  Department.  The  few  secondary 
schools  that  may  have  candidates  should  make  the  selection 
of  one  pupil  from  each  school,  and  great  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  making  the  recommendation. 

The  State  Scholarship  Contest  scheduled  for  May  6,  1938, 
will  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  selecting  those  who  will  be 
recommended  for  the  scholarships  to  the  mining  schools. 
This  contest  will  be  limited  to  the  award  of  scholarships  to 
approved  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  only. 

The  following  are  the  qualifications  for  matriculation  in 
each  of  the  schools  of  mines: 


A.  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado 
M.  F.  Coolbaugh,  President 

1.  Requirements  for  entrance — graduation  from  an 
approved  four-year  high  school  with  at  least  fifteen 
units  of  credit  distributed  as  follows: 


Specified  Units  Elective  Units 

Essentials  of  Algebra ..  1  (5  units  to  be  selected 

Advanced  Algebra  ....  14  from — ) 

Plane  Geometry . 1  History . 2 

English . 3  English . 1 

History . 2  Mod.  Language . 2 

Chemistry  . 1  Trigonometry  . Vz 

Physics . 1  Mechanical  Drawing.  .2 

Solid  Geometry . Vz  Commercial  subjects.. 2 

Latin . 2 

Shop  . 1 

Biology . 1 

2.  Rank  in  class — upper  fourth. 

3.  Amount — Tuition  and  laboratory  fees  for  four 
years — Approximately  $300  per  year  value. 

B.  Michigan  School  of  Mining  and  Technology,  Hough¬ 
ton,  Michigan 

L.  F.  Duggan,  Registrar 

1.  Value — Approximately  $75  per  year  for  each  year  of 
the  course. 

2.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  in  the 
upper  hall  of  the  class. 

3.  Credit  of  fifteen  units  at  least,  distributed  as  follows: 

Specified  Units  Elective  Units 

English . 3  Academic . 6 

Algebra  . 114  Vocational  if 

Plane  Geometry . 1  any  not  more 

Solid  Geometry .  14  than . 2 

T.  Spherical 
Physics . 1 


Names  of  candidates  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to 
James  G.  Pentz,  Chief  of  the  PreProfessional  Credentials 
Division,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg.  The 
candidate  named  should  be  an  applicant  for  either  one  of 
these  scholarships  but  not  for  both,  and  his  preference  should 
be  indicated. 

Applicants  for  one  of  these  scholarships  must  be  prepared 
to  submit  a  statement  in  their  own  handwriting  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  their  desire  for  the  scholarship,  accompanied 
by  a  photograph,  and  certified  record  from  the  high  school 
principal. 


State  Pharmacy  Laboratory  Installs 
Microfilm  Reading  Apparatus 

The  State  Pharmacy  Laboratory  has  recently  installed  a 
microfilm  reading  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  staff  of  the 
laboratory.  This  instrument  is  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
“microfilm”  or  “bibliofilm”. 

The  bibliofilm  service  enables  the  laboratory  to  obtain  at 
cost,  photographic  copies  of  documentary  records  of  scientific 
research  throughout  the  world.  The  service  is  operated  by 
the  American  Documentation  Institute  at  the  Library  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copy¬ 
ing  cameras  are  located  at  that  library,  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Army  Medical  Library,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Library,  and  other  libraries.  Practically  any 
desired  scientific  information  can  be  obtained  by  this  method. 
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Bicycle  Safety 

Parents  and  teachers  alike  should  know  of  the  Bicycle 
Safety  Bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Keystone  Automobile 
Club,  Broad  and  Vine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
In  announcing  this  bulletin  the  Club  has  this  to  say: 

“Bicycle  deaths  and  injuries  on  our  highways  have 
doubled  during  the  past  five  years.  There  were  700 
killed  and  35,000  injured  in  cycle  accidents  last  year. 
This  pamphlet  is  being  distributed  in  an  attempt  to 
educate  the  bicycle  rider  and  thereby  combat  this  grow¬ 
ing  highway  accident  hazard.” 

In  the  interest  of  greater  highway  safety  for  the  school 
children  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  following  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  contained  in  this  safe  cycling  pamphlet  are  listed 
in  the  following: 

Bicycle  Laws 

The  law  requires  all  bicycle  operators  to — 

1.  Equip  bicycle  with  a  lamp  on  the  front  and  a  red  re¬ 
flector  or  lamp  on  the  rear. 

2.  Equip  bicycle  with  horn  or  bell  in  proper  operating 
condition. 

3.  Obey  all  traffic  signals  and  signs. 

4.  Use  proper  hand  signals  to  indicate  turning  and  stop¬ 
ping. 

5.  Ride  on  right  side  of  highway  close  to  curb. 

6.  Park  vehicle  in  a  safe  place. 

7.  Stop  and  render  assistance  in  case  of  accident,  and 
.  report  accident  to  police. 

8.  Assume  liability  for  any  damage  resulting  from  the 
careless  and  negligent  operation  of  vehicle  when  the 
other  party  is  not  guilty  of  negligence. 

9.  Stop  while  passengers  are  boarding  and  alighting  from 
street  car. 

10.  Keep  vehicle  in  safe  operating  condition. 

The  law  forbids  a  bicycle  rider  to — 

1.  Hitch  on  or  hold  fast  to  the  outside  or  rear  of  any  other 
vehicle. 

2.  Carry  an  extra  passenger  on  the  handle  bars  on  any 
other  part  of  the  vehicle. 

3.  Engage  in  any  trick,  zig-zag,  or  fancy  riding  on  the 
highway. 

4.  •  Ride  his  bicycle  on  a  sidewalk  unless  a  local  ordinance 

directs  otherwise. 

Your  Bike  Is  Mechanically  Fit  When — 

1.  Brakes  hold  quickly. 

2.  Horn  is  working. 

3.  Tires  are  properly  inflated. 

4.  Lights  are  full  and  bright. 

5.  Frame  is  straight  and  true. 

6.  Seat  is  adjusted  to  right  height. 

7.  Pedals  are  tight. 

8.  Handlebars  are  tight  and  properly  set. 

9.  Front  and  rear  wheels  are  safely  mounted. 

10.  Chain  is  running  free  with  proper  amount  of  tension. 

Bicycle  Safety  Code 

1.  Obey  all  traffic  rules  of  the  road. 

2.  Ride  in  single  file. 

3.  Keep  out  of  street  car  tracks  and  ruts. 

4.  Avoid  stunt  riding,  racing,  and  zig-zagging  in  traffic. 

5.  Refuse  to  carry  passengers  or  allow  others  to  hitch  on 
your  vehicle. 

6.  Make  repairs  off  the  roadway. 

7.  Use  hand  signals  to  indicate  your  intention  to  turn, 
slow  down,  and  stop. 


IN  MEMORIAM 
EDWIN  MARKHAM 

Born ,  April  23,  1852 
Died,  March  7,  1940 

On  March  7,  death  gently  removed  from  the  American  scene 
a  talented  pen  and  gracious  soul  which  for  half  a  century  had 
adorned  it.  Edwin  Markham,  “America’s  Poet  Laureate”,  is  dead. 

Born  in  the  frontier  town  of  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  April  23, 
1852,  Edwin  Markham  was  soon  moved  to  California,  where  his 
early  life  was  spent  herding  cattle  and  sheep,  tilling  the  soil, 
and  working  at  blacksmithing.  Always  a  thorough  student,  he 
rose  rapidly  to  important  educational  posts  within  that  state, 
and  received  the  degrees  of  Litt.D.  from  Baylor  University; 
L.H.D.  from  Syracuse  University  in  1924;  and  Litt.D.  from  New 
York  University  in  1930. 

Always  a  lover  of  verse,  he  wrote  poetry  from  childhood  and 
became  Honorary  President  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 
During  his  lifetime  five  volumes  of  his  works  were  published, 
“The  Man  With  the  Hoe,  And  Other  Poems”;  “Lincoln,  And 
Other  Poems”;  “The  Shoes  of  Happiness,  And  Other  Poems”; 
“The  Gates  of  Paradise,  And  Other  Poems”;  and  in  1932,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  “New  Poems:  Eighty  Songs  at  Eighty”. 

World  fame  came  to  Markham  with  the  publication  of  his 
“The  Man  With  the  Hoe”  in  1899.  Virtually  every  school  pupil 
of  America  is  familiar  with  Millet’s  famous  painting  “Man  With 
the  Hoe”,  and  with  the  opening  lines  of  Markham’s  masterpiece 
of  the  same  title  which  it  inspired: 

“Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 

A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 

Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox?” 

His  gentle  personality  and  affectionate  influence  are  lost  to 
us  in  this  generation,  but  the  inspiration  of  his  qualities  of  soul 
lives  on  in  the  verses  he  has  left  for  posterity.  His  great  vision, 
his  passion  for  social  justice,  and  his  deep  humanitarianism  ring 
from  nearly  every  stanza  of  his  works.  His  spiritual  conception 
of  social  relationships  and  the  genial  qualities  of  his  high 
idealism  are  reflected  by  the  sympathetic  songs  that  flowed 
constantly  from  his  prolific  pen.  Some  of  his  best  observations 
and  concepts  are  to  be  found  in  scattered  single  verses  such  as 
“Outwitted”: 

“He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out — 

Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 

But  Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win: 

We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in!” 


8.  Dismount  and  walk  across  heavy  traffic. 

9.  Avoid  hitching  rides. 

10.  Learn  to  ride  in  a  place  away  from  traffic. 

11.  Maintain  vehicle  in  safe  operating  condition. 

12.  Avoid  all  slippery  street  surfaces. 

13.  For  the  greatest  safety  ride  during  daylight  hours  only. 

14.  Slow  down,  look,  and  listen  at  all  intersections  and 
driveways. 

15.  Remember  all  expert  riders  are  safe  riders. 

16.  Use  guards  to  avoid  catching  your  clothing  in  un¬ 
guarded  sprockets  and  chains. 

17.  Park  your  bicycle  off  the  highway  where  it  will  not 
interfere  with  motorists  or  pedestrians. 
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Executive  Office—  “Concluded 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

Education  for  Democracy  Through 
Experience 

The  timely  emphasis  recently  given  to  the  vital  necessity 
of  experience  in  training  for  democracy,  by  Doctor  Haas,  is 
reiterated  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Erickson,  one  of  the  editors  of  “School 
Activities”. 

Student  participation  in  government,  as  in  individual 
training,  self-control,  and  self-direction,  and  in  group  self- 
determination,  is  practiced  in  some  form  and  to  some  extent 
in  a  majority  of  our  secondary  schools.  Such  self-govern¬ 
ment,  however,  is  usually  needlessly  restricted,  and  insofar 
defeats  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

While  matters  of  organization,  and  discipline,  except  in 
rare  cases,  are  withheld  from  the  influence  of  student  judg¬ 
ment,  the  field  of  curriculum  content  is  slowly,  but  more  and 
more  each  year,  being  subjected  to  the  candid  reactions  of 
students.  Beyond  the  phases  of  established  school  life,  how¬ 
ever,  lie  many  possibilities  of  group  discussion  and  social 
planning  in  meeting  school  community  needs. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Erickson  lists  twenty -nine  projects 
which  would  enrich  and  vitalize  the  social  experience  to  be 
gained  through  student-council  organization  and  planning 
as  follows: 

1.  Sponsor  an  occupational  survey  of  the  community. 

2.  Make  a  follow-up  study  of  those  who  leave  school  and 
those  who  graduate. 

3.  Sponsor  an  all-city  council  and  promote  sectional, 
state,  and  national  meetings. 

4.  Initiate  a  college  information  section  in  the  library. 

5.  Develop  a  handbook  on  recreation,  listing  community 
and  school  opportunities  in  radio,  movies,  et  cetera. 

6.  Sponsor  classes  or  clubs  giving  dancing  instruction. 

7.  Start  a  book  and  supply  store. 

8.  Promote  dances,  teas,  parties,  receptions,  and  other 
,  social  affairs. 

9.  Set  up  and  administer  the  intramural  athletic  program. 

10.  Draw  up  scales  and  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
assemblies. 

11.  Organize  a  movement  to  promote  school  spirit. 

12.  Organize  demonstration  teams  in  debate,  dramatics, 
parliamentary  procedure,  et  cetera. 

13.  Start  a  training  course  for  all  school  officers. 

14.  Initiate  and  sponsor  a  vocational  guidance  conference. 

15.  Set  up  a  research  committee  to  study  what  other 
schools  are  doing  in  connection  with  activities. 

16.  Promote  musical  productions,  contests,  and  musical 
festivals. 

17.  Take  charge  of  awarding  all  school  honors  and  es¬ 
tablish  an  honors  day. 

18.  Stimulate  student  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities. 

19.  Conduct  campaigns  such  as  Know  Your  Report  Week, 
Stay  in  School  Week,  Better  Speech  Education,  Music, 
et  cetera. 

20.  Have  a  visitation  committee  go  to  junior  high  and  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  for  the  purpose  of  providing  infor¬ 
mation  to  prospective  students. 

21.  Develop  an  all-school  forum  for  the  discussion  of  sig¬ 
nificant  questions. 

22.  Sponsor  and  care  for  a  college  educational  fund. 


23.  Encourage  scholarship  in  all  school  subjects  by  pro¬ 
viding  publicity  for  commendable  work  in  the  school. 

24.  Encourage  the  civics  and  history  classes  to  consider 
the  problems  of  citizenship  and  student  participation 
in  school  government. 

25.  Organize  and  supervise  all-school  weiner  roasts. 

26.  Set  up  an  advisory  council  composed  of  teachers,  stud¬ 
ents,  and  parents  to  consider  school  problems. 

27.  Take  charge  of  all  campaigns  which  are  concerned 
with  welfare  work  within  the  school. 

28.  Sponsor  and  encourage  visits  to  community  activities 
of  educational  worth  to  students. 

29.  Promote  a  safety  campaign  developing  suggestions  for 
bicycle  riding,  caring  for  bicycles,  safety  on  the  street, 
in  the  home,  et  cetera. 


The  Philadelphia  Pilgrimage 

May  6,  7,  8,  and  9 

Pennsylvania,  rich  in  tradition  and  lore,  is  probably  second 
to  no  other  state  in  its  wealth  of  historic  shrines.  In  every 
corner  of  the  Commonwealth  are  to  be  found  landmarks  of 
the  long,  slow  evolution  of  the  America  which  we  know  and 
enjoy. 

Probably  nowhere  in  the  United  States  can  be  found,  con¬ 
centrated  in  one  spot,  a  greater  number  of  restored  and  pre¬ 
served  memorials  of  our  historic  and  cultural  past  than  in 
metropolitan  Philadelphia.  Each  year,  “The  Philadelphia 
Pilgrimage”,  which  is  sponsored  by  our  greatest  State  and 
National  patriotic  societies,  provides  a  four-day  tour,  where¬ 
by  residents  of  Philadelphia  and  visitors  from  other  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Nation  are  received  and  es¬ 
corted  to  the  major  points  of  historic  interest. 

From  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  located  at  Broad  and 
Walnut  Streets  in  the  “City  of  Brotherly  Love”,  on  each  of 
the  four  days  of  the  Pilgrimage,  buses  will  convey  the 
visitors  over  interesting  routes  to  scheduled  shrines.  Com¬ 
fortably  and  unhurriedly,  they  will  be  escorted  to  each  of 
the  centers  of  interest  in  order  that  they  may  catch  the 
glamour  and  significance  of  yesterday  and  be  enabled  to 
maintain  throughout  life  a  vivid  realization  of  the  cultural 
and  spiritual  ideals  of  our  forefathers. 

On  Monday,  May  6,  visitors,  will  see  Old  Philadelphia,  east 
of  8th  Street  between  Callowhill  Street  and  Washington 
Avenue;  Independence  Hall;  Betsy  Ross  House;  Old  Christ 
Church;  Carpenter’s  Hall;  Powel  House;  and  other  land¬ 
marks  of  the  past. 

On  Tuesday,  May  7,  they  will  visit  Fairmount  Park,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Philadelphia  Art  Museum,  and  the  famous  chain  of 
historic  houses,  including,  among  many  others,  Mount 
Pleasant,  the  house  which  Benedict  Arnold  gave  to  his  wife, 
Peggy  Shippen;  Strawberry  Mansion;  and  Cedar  Grove,  the 
Letitia  Penn  House  which  William  Penn  gave  to  his  daughter. 

On  Wednesday,  May  8,  the  day  will  be  devoted  to  aristo¬ 
cratic  Germantown  where  the  Battle  of  Germantown  was 
fought  and  where  visitors  can  yet  see  the  homes  and  gardens 
made  famous  thereby. 

On  Thursday,  May  9,  by  special  arrangement,  visitors  will 
enjoy  a  trip  to  Valley  Forge  and  the  famous  Dogwood  Forest. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  accommodations  and  prices 
those  interested  should  write  Miss  Frances  A.  Wister,  1112 
Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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Administration  and  Finance 


DONALD  P.  DAVIS 
Director  Bureau  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Finance 


LOCAL  AND  STATE  REVENUE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Current  interest  in  the  sources  and  amount  of  income 
in  support  of  the  public  schools  varies  according  to  the 
economic  status  of  the  times.  During  periods  of  financial 
stress,  the  public  is  inclined  to  be  much  more  sensitive  to 
the  amount  secured  from  local  sources  than  when  a  more 
normal  school-cost  period  prevails.  It  is  well  that  this  form 
of  open  scrutiny  should  manifest  itself,  otherwise  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  means  for  a  community  to  exercise 
the  proper  controls  that  are  necessary  to  keep  its  financial 
affairs  in  proper  balance. 

Growing  out  of  this  interest  in  local  receipts  for  school 
purposes  is  the  mutual  concern  as  to  the  proper  relationship 
that  should  exist  between  the  State  and  the  local  school 
district  in  the  matter  of  school  support.  Fiscal  practice  over 
the  country  sheds  some  light  on  the  question,  but  does  not 
give  the  answer  with  any  degree  of  finality.  Latest  figures 
from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  show  wide  vari¬ 
ations  in  policy  among  the  states  in  the  matter  of  the  per 
cent  of  income  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  that 
is  secured  from  the  state  •  and  from  local  sources.  Locai 
sources  in  this  instance  are  interpreted  to  include  receipts 
from  the  county  in  states  where  such  receipts  are  provided, 
as  well  as  from  the  respective  school  districts.  The  records 
show  that  receipts  from  taxation  and  state  appropriation 
vary  from  no  state  support  whatever  in  Colorado  and  Oregon 
to  86.2  per  cent  in  North  Carolina  and  92.3  per  cent  in 
Delaware.  The  remaining  states  range  between  these  two 


extremes,  with  Pennsylvania  reporting  23.8  per  cent  of  State 
support  including  a  small  amount  of  federal  aid  and  76.2 
per  cent  secured  from  local  sources.  The  average  for  the 
country  is  29.4  per  cent  state  and  federal  aid  and  70.6  local. 
The  figures  quoted  are  for  the  year  1935-1936.  The  school 
year  1937-1938,  the  latest  for  which  figures  are  available  in 
Pennsylvania,  shows  the  ratio  to  have  remained  identical 
with  1935-1936;  namely,  76.2  per  cent  from  local  sources, 
23.4  per  cent  from  State  sources,  and  .4  per  cent  from  fed¬ 
eral  subsidies. 

This  brief  analysis  is  offered  simply  to  form  a  background 
to  the  information  contained  in  the  accompanying  chart 
which  aims  to  show  the  amount  of  revenue  in  Pennsylvania 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  school  years  1920- 
1938,  derived  from  local  taxes  and  State  appropriation  in 
terms  of  the  corresponding  amounts  received  in  1928-1929. 
The  nineteen-year  period  has  been  chosen  in  order  that  three 
important  dates  may  be  included.  The  school  year  ending 
in  1920  provides  a  measure  of  the  income  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  initiation  of  the  so-called  Finegan  program. 
Similarly,  the  year  1928-1929  records  the  fiscal  standard  in 
effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  collapse  of  affairs 
throughout  the  country.  Since  this  is  a  halfway  date  in  the 
scheme  of  analysis  presented  herewith,  as  well  as  the  most 
appropriate  date  to  measure  progress  today,  all  thinking  in 
connection  with  the  chart  should  be  in  terms  of  the  1929 
standard. 
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The  horizontal  line  running  across  the  chart  at  the  100 
per  cent  level  is  used  as  the  base  to  determine  relative 
amounts  of  receipts  expressed  in  terms  of  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  in  1928-1929  as  a  standard.  Following  the  full-line 
graph  from  1920  to  1938  as  it  courses  its  way  over  the  chart, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  income  from  local  taxes 
increased  from  57.7  millions  of  dollars  in  the  former  date  to 
132.9  millions  in  1937,  and  then  fell  to  130.8  millions  at  the 
terminal  period  in  1938.  Similarly,  state  appropriations 
shown  by  dotted  line  rose  from  10.8  millions  in  1920  to  35.1 
millions  in  1936,  and  then  fell  to  33.9  millions  in  1938. 

Reading  the  chart  from  the  standpoint  of  per  cent  of  in¬ 
come  that  each  year  is  of  the  1929  standard,  it  is  found  that 
receipts  from  local  taxes  in  1920  were  about  42  per  cent  of 
those  in  1929,  and  for  1938,  about  92  per  cent  of  the  1929 
base.  In  other  words,  local  support  increased  regularly  from 
1920  until  it  reached  its  height  in  1931,  after  which  time  a 
downward  trend  was  shown  for  three  years,  when  once  more 
the  curve  ascends  to  the  92  per  cent  level  in  1938.  When  the 
graphs  are  studied  in  terms  of  the  1929  level,  it  is  clear  that 
an  increasing  differential  is  developing  between  the  State’s 
share  and  the  local  district’s  share  of  income  in  support  of 
the  public  schools  from  the  year  ending  in  1929  to  the  year 
ending  in  1938.  Local  taxes,  in  terms  of  the  amount  raised 
in  1929,  rose  for  two  years,  then  fell  below  the  1929  level 
and  have  thus  far  not  been  able  to  come  back  to  the  former 
level.  The  exact  opposite  is  true  for  State  appropriation  in 
that  there  was  an  immediate  tendency  to  go  beyond  the  1929 
mark  and  to  keep  moving  upward  every  year  thereafter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  years  subsequent  to  1932. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  two  graphs  that  local  inter¬ 
est  in  education,  as  expressed  through  taxation,  was  assum¬ 
ing  a  less  vigorous  attitude  than  the  State,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  graphs  may  justify  such  an  infer¬ 
ence,  but  when  all  conditions  are  understood,  there  is  less 
reason  for  such  a  belief.  There  was  some  curtailment  of  the 
educational  program  during  the  more  acute  depression  years, 
but  the  main  cause  of  the  drop  was  the  inability  of  boards  of 
school  directors  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  tax 
collections.  This  was  due  to  the  entering  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  as  tax  liens,  all  of  which  is  charged  against  the 
districts  when  interpreted  through  the  graph. 

An  entirely  different  situation  is  found  when  an  examina¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  curve  showing  the  amount  of  State  sub¬ 
sidy.  The  curve  points  upward  in  general  for  the  reason 
that  increasing  amounts  of  appropriation  were  necessary  to 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law.  There  was  no 
opportunity,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  exercise 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  reducing  appropriations  without 
changing  the  law.  In  fact,  the  last  ten  years  have  witnessed 
many  changes  in  the  State’s  educational  program,  all  of 
which  lead  in  the  direction  of  increased  subsidy  to  school 
districts.  For  example,  there  has  been  a  very  strong  shift 
during  the  period  toward  a  higher  level  of  teacher  certifica¬ 
tion.  This  means  more  reimbursement  by  authorization  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

There  has  also  been  some  expansion  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  requiring  assistance  from  the  State.  Under  this  cate¬ 
gory  may  be  mentioned  reimbursement  to  certain  districts  in 
support  of  the  payment  of  tuition;  the  acceptance  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  obligation  toward  meeting  the  growing  volume  of 
pupil  transportation;  and  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of 
vocational  education,  which  again  makes  increased  demands 
on  the  State  Treasury.  Finally,  there  has  been  a  great  amount 
of  subsidy  allotted  during  recent  years  to  meet  the  various 
requests  for  special  aid.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  millions 


have  been  drawn  from  the  State  during  recent  years  to  meet 
the  increasing  number  of  applications  for  various  types  of 
special  assistance,  such  as  help  to  pay  teachers’  salaries  long 
due,  tuition  due  other  districts,  transportation  expenses  in 
mounting  figures,  completing  equipment  in  new  building 
operations,  and  other  types  of  expenses  of  a  varied  character. 


NON-INSTRUCTION AL  EMPLOYES 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

There  were  approximately  8,400  full-time  and  4,600  part- 
time  employes  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  during 
1937-1938,  whose  responsibilities  were  of  a  non-instructional 
character.  These  included  custodial  employes,  such  as 
janitors  and  engineers,  carpenters,  painters  and  other  me¬ 
chanics;  school  physicians  and  school  dentists;  attendance 
officers;  bus  drivers;  recreation  workers;  and  secretarial, 
stenographic,  and  clerical  assistance  of  one  type  or  another. 

The  number  of  persons  required  to  keep  the  school  build¬ 
ings  clean  and  warm  and  to  perform  other  services  similar 
in  character  was  5,937  giving  full-time  and  2,335  who  were 
employed  for  part-time  only.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  em¬ 
ployed  650  janitors  and  engineers  in  full-time  service  and 
950  additional  employes  on  part-time  duty,  the  latter  pre¬ 
sumably  during  the  months  when  the  schools  were  actually 
in  session.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  followed  with  the  next 
highest  number  of  custodial  employes,  namely,  612  janitors 
and  engineers  on  a  twelve-months’  basis  and  218  who  give 
part-time  service  only. 

Painting  and  carpenter  work  and  other  forms  of  service 
involving  the  trades,  accounted  for  a  total  of  672  persons 
constantly  employed,  with  eighty-nine  additional  persons 
working  at  irregular  intervals.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  note 
from  the  reports  that  the  two  school  districts  of  the  first 
class,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  with  a  net  enrolment  of 
pupils  of  approximately  400,000,  employed  499  full-time  and 
sixty-two  part-time  carpenters  and  painters  to  keep  their 
buildings  in  the  proper  condition,  whereas,  the  2,272  school 
districts  of  the  fourth  class,  consisting  of  the  townships  gen¬ 
erally  and  the  smaller  boroughs,  with  a  net  enrolment  of 
approximately  700,000  pupils,  reported  the  employment  of 
but  few  full-time  carpenters  or  painters. 

A  total  of  195  full-time  and  271  part-time  school  physicians 
was  included  in  the  non-instructional  personnel  reported  for 
1937-1938.  There  were  also  thirteen  full-time  and  sixty- 
four  part-time  dentists  on  the  payrolls  of  the  various  school 
districts. 

Good  attendance  is  essential  to  successful  work  in  school. 
In  most  instances  this  principle  is  accepted  by  pupils  and 
parents,  thereby  making  unnecessary  provisions  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  school  attendance  laws.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  a  certain  per  cent  of  cases  in  most  schools  for  which  some 
supervision  must  be  exercised.  As  a  result,  there  were  378 
full-time  and  823  part-time  attendance  officers  employed 
during  the  year.  Obviously,  many  school  districts  of  the 
fourth  class  feel  so  little  need  of  an  attendance  official  that 
no  special  provision  is  made,  while  there  are  others  in  which 
attendance  conditions  would  be  materially  improved  by  the 
employment  of  a  home  and  school  visitor  or  an  attendance 
official. 

The  number  of  school  bus  drivers  in  Pennsylvania  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  in  recent  years.  In  the  period  covered  by 
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this  article,  that  is,  1937-1938,  there  were  1,106  full-time  and 
851  part-time  employes  engaged  in  various  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  service  at  public  expense.  Over  ninety  per  cent 
of  this  service  was  rendered  in  districts  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  number  of  recreation  workers  was  relatively  small, 
consisting  of  six  full-time  and  183  part-time  employes.  They 
were  located  in  the  larger  cities. 

Bus  drivers  are  ordinarily  associated  with  the  transporta¬ 
tion  otpupils  in  the  rural  districts.  While  the  great  majority 
of  such  drivers  are  located  in  the  townships,  152  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  districts  under  district  superintendents  whose 
duties  included  some  transportation  of  pupils  in  connection 
with  the  delivery  of  school  supplies.  The  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  alone  employed  forty-three  persons  in  such  capacity. 

Of  the  non-professional  personnel,  the  secretarial,  steno¬ 
graphic,  and  clerical  group  was  the  largest,  consisting  of 
1,902  full-time  and  136  part-time  assistants.  These  persons 
are  ordinarily  attached  to  the  offices  of  the  various  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools,  supervising  principals,  and  principals 
of  elementary  and  of  secondary  schools.  A  total  of  326  was 
employed  in  the  offices  of  boards  of  school  directors  and  in 
other  offices  having  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  number  of  clerks,  secretaries,  and  steno¬ 
graphers  in  offices  of  business  administration,  namely,  326, 
corresponded  closely  with  the  number  of  such  persons,  314, 


employed  in  similar  capacity  in  the  offices  of  educational 
administration  under  the  jurisdiction  of  superintendents  of 
schools. 

There  were  608  supervising  principals  officially  listed  for 
the  year.  Only  234  full-time  and  sixty-three  part-time 
stenographers  and  clerks  were  reported  as  attached  to  such 
positions,  which  means  that  obviously  only  about  one-half  of 
such  supervising  officials  were  privileged  to  have  office  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  modern  elementary  school  or  secondary  school  as¬ 
sumes  a  well-planned  and  competently  managed  office. 
This  includes  the  performance  of  the  simplest  office  tasks, 
associated  with  certain  responsibilities  of  an  administrative 
nature,  that  are  more  or  less  complicated  in  character. 
These  include  records  pertaining  to  books  and  supplies,  the 
making  out  of  various  types  of  reports  and  tabulations,  typ¬ 
ing  and  stenographic  work,  telephone  exchange,  compiling 
attendance  data,  correspondence,  mimeographing,  filing, 
messenger  service,  receiving  callers  and  parents,  and  other 
duties  of  a  comparable  nature. 

The  records  show  that  the  1,758  elementary  principals 
were  granted  a  total  of  401  clerical  and  stenographic  assist¬ 
ants  to  do  this  sort  of  work,  while  the  884  secondary  school 
principals  (not  including  the  supervising  principal  who 
served  as  a  secondary  principal  as  well)  were  given  564 
full-time  assistants. 


Public  School  Transportation  a  Major  Item  of  Expense 


In  1937-1938,  1,257  school  districts  applied  for  State  reim¬ 
bursement  on  a  total  transportation  expenditure  of  $3,267,- 
211.  The  State  aid  on  this  cost  amounted  to  $1,914,362,  or 
about  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  The  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  is  determined  by  a  number  of  variable  factors,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  length  of  route,  condition  of 
roads,  and  number  of  pupils  transported.  Of  these  three 
items,  the  length  of  the  route,  or  the  number  of  miles  the 
school  bus  travels,  is  a  controlling  factor  and  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  consideration  in  the  determination  of  transportation 
costs. 

The  General  Assembly  has  sensed  the  burden  on  school 
districts  of  financing  public  school  transportation.  To  assist 
them  in  meeting  this  expense,  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  public  school  transportation  is  paid  by  the  State, 
depending  upon  the  true  valuation  of  assessable  property  per 


teacher.  Five  counties  received  more  than  $50,000  in  State 
aid  on  transportation  costs  for  the  year  1937-1938.  One 
county  received  $95,685  for  transportation  reimbursement. 
No  county  received  less  than  $3,000. 

During  the  school  year  1937-1938,  142,308  pupils  were 
transported  at  an  expense  of  $3,267,211,  or  an  average  annual 
cost  of  $22.96  per  pupil.  These  totals  include  only  that  type 
of  transportation  for  which  school  districts  are  entitled  to 
reimbursement.  The  annual  cost  per  pupil  varies  by  counties 
from  $10.15  to  $55.78,  with  a  median  annual  cost  of  $24.37 
per  pupil. 

Beginning  with  the  school  year  1941-1942,  the  rate  of 
State  reimbursement  on  account  of  transportation  furnished 
during  the  year  1940-1941  is  to  be  increased  on  a  graduated 
scale  according  to  the  true  valuation  of  assessable  property 
in  the  district.  The  present  and  revised  schedules  of  reim¬ 
bursement  are  as  follows: 


Schedules  of  Reimbursement 


True  Valuation  Per  Teacher 

Now  in  Effect 

Effective  After 
June,  1941 

$25,000  or  less  . 

75% 

90% 

More  than  $25,000  but  less  than  $50,000  . 

75% 

80% 

More  than  $50,000  but  less  than  $75,000  . . . . 

60% 

75% 

More  than  $75,000  but  less  than  $100,000  . 

60% 

70% 

More  than  $100,000  but  less  than  $150,000  . 

50% 

65% 

More  than  $150,000  but  less  than  $200,000  . i _ 

50% 

60% 

More  than  $200,000  but  less  than  $250,000  . . . 

50% 

55% 

More  than  $250,000  . 

50% 

50% 

No  district  shall  receive  from  the  Commonwealth  in  any  one  year  more  than  $8,000  as  reimbursement  on  transporta¬ 
tion  after  June,  1941. 
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KINDERGARTENS 

In  a  recent  release  of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  summary  of  a  study  of  the  kindergarten  movement 
is  made  by  Peter  Becker,  Jr.  In  this  report,  Mr.  Becker 
says  in  part: 

“One  might  discuss  and  argue  at  length  the  merit  or  lack 
of  merit  of  kindergartens.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  But,  the  proof  of  the  value  of  kindergartens  lies  in 
their  acceptance  by  the  public.  Now  that  kindergartens  have 
been  established  in  many  localities  for  some  years,  we  might 
well  survey  the  general  situation  to  determine  what  parents, 
school  administrators,  and  school  boards  really  think  of 
kindergartens — as  expressed  in  what  they  are  doing  about 
them  in  this  school  year. 

Facts  Tell  the  Story 

Such  a  survey  has  just  been  completed  for  the  current 
school  year.  It  was  made  because  of  reported  school  budget 
reductions,  particularly  kindergarten  budgets,  the  much 
publicized  declining  birthrate,  and  other  unfavorable  de¬ 
velopments — to  determine  just  what  set-backs  the  kinder¬ 
gartens  were  having. 

The  facts  reported  clearly  contradict,  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  the  reports  of  unfavorable  developments  from  a 
few  localities.  They  likewise  throw  a  heartening  light  on 
general  school  budgets,  and  kindergarten  allotments  in 
particular. 

Most  surveys  of  this  character  are  attempted  at  the  end 
of  a  school  year.  They  drag  on  for  months.  As  a  result,  the 
information,  when  published,  usually  is  from  six  months  to 
two  years  old.  Generally  it  is  discounted  with  the  statement 
that  current  conditions  are  different. 

Here,  however,  is  current  information,  covering  the  school 
year  of  1939-1940.  It  is  unquestionably  up-to-date,  and  re¬ 
flects  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  conditions. 

PER  CENT  OF  CITIES  WITH  KINDERGARTENS  1940 
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This  chart  shows  the  percentage  of  cities  having  kindergartens  in 
each  state,  according  to  reports  received  from  superintendents  of 
schools  in  November  1939.  For  example,  all  of  the  81  cities  and 
towns  of  2,500  or  more  population  in  Wisconsin  were  queried;  66 
replied  (82%).  Of  these  66  cities,  all  (100%)  had  kindergartens. 
Figures  for  other  states  were  compiled  on  the  same  basis.  Totals: 
1,443  cities  and  towns  of  2,500  or  more  population  were  queried;  1,004 
(70%)  reported;  of  these,  522  (52%)  had  kindergartens. 


Representative  Coverage 

One-fourth  of  the  48  states  were  covered — one  large  east¬ 
ern  state,  two  in  the  south,  four  in  the  east-central  section, 
four  in  the  north-central  section,  and  one  in  the  far  west. 
Together  these  states  comprise  41%  of  our  total  population. 
A  few  simple  questions  were  asked  of  school  superintendents 
in  every  city  and  town  of  2,500  people  and  more  in  each 
state.  Most  astonishingly,  more  than  70%  answered  imme¬ 
diately,  certainly  a  prompt  and  representative  response. 

Of  these  incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  50% 
were  found  to  have  had  kindergartens  in  their  public  schools 
last  year.  After  we  had  recovered  from  that  surprise  we 
were  told  that  nearly  52%  had  kindergartens  this  year,  an 
increase  at  the  rate  of  3.2%  in  the  number  of  cities  having 
kindergartens.  And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  we  found 
that  these  incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages  had  an 
average  of  8  kindergartens  each,  a  gain  of  nearly  1%  in  the 
total  number  of  kindergartens  this  year,  compared  with  last 
year.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  even  though  public  school  systems 
are  faced  with  the  problems  of  a  declining  birthrate  and 
enforced  financial  stringency,  87  %  of  the  general  school  bud¬ 
gets  of  those  systems  reporting  are  the  same  or  higher,  and 
95%  of  kindergarten  budgets  are  the  same  or  higher.  The 
survey  further  discloses  that  while  the  number  of  kinder¬ 
gartens  has  decreased  in  cities  with  a  population  over  50,000 
by  less  than  1%,  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  kindergartens  of  2.2%. 

True,  13%  have  been  reduced,  but  19%  were  increased, 
and  68%  remained  the  same.  Furthermore,  only  5%  of 
kindergarten  appropriations  were  cut,  whereas  19%  were 
increased  and  76%  remained  the  same. 

RELATIVE  NUMBER  OF  KINDERGARTENS  1940 
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This  chart  shows  the  relative  number  of  kindergartens  in  each 
state.  For  example,  144  cities  and  towns  of  2,500  or  more  population 
in  California  were  queried;  102  cities  (71%)  responded;  of  these  102 
cities,  100  (98%)  reported  897  kindergartens  for  1939-1940.  In  Wis¬ 
consin,  81  cities  were  queried;  66  of  them  responded  (82%),  and  of 
these,  all  66  cities  reported  a  total  of  348  kindergartens  for  1939-1940. 
Although  California  has  a  larger  number  of  kindergartens  than  Wis¬ 
consin,  it  will  be  noted  from  Chart  II  above  that  Wisconsin  has  a 
higher  percentage  or  proportion  of  kindergartens.  In  Chart  III,  the 
length  of  the  bar  indicates  the  relative  number  of  kindergartens  In 
the  other  states  listed. 
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As  to  Pennsylvania,  the  report  indicates  a  decrease  of 
3.4%  in  the  number  of  kindergartens  in  cities  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  over  50,000.  It  also  shows,  however,  that  we  have  had 
an  increase  of  4%  in  a  number  of  cities  and  towns  with  kin¬ 
dergartens,  and  a  121/2%  increase  in  the  number  of  kinder¬ 
gartens  in  the  smaller  cities. 

In  California,  where  the  kindergarten  movement  has  had 
its  greatest  development,  96%  of  its  cities  and  towns  had 
kindergartens  last  year  and  98%  are  maintaining  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  school  year,  showing  a  gain  of  2%. 

Of  general  school  budgets  in  California,  15%  were  de¬ 
creased  for  this  year,  but  32%  were  increased,  and  53% 
remained  the  same,  making  -a  total  of  58%  favorable.  As  to 
kindergarten  budgets  in  that  state,  only  4%  were  decreased, 
while  29%  were  increased,  and  67%  remained  the  same, 
showing  a  96%  advantage  in  favor  ot  kindergartens. 

Generally  speaking,  these  facts  seem  to  indicate  significant 
trends  in  the  development  of  the  kindergarten  movement. 
Irrespective  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  recent  years, 
the  number  of  kindergartens  is  increasing  along  with  the 
number  of  cities  maintaining  them.  While  the  movement  is 
relatively  young  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  its  persis¬ 
tent  relative  growth  in  our  educational  system  during  the 
depression  years  seems  to  indicate  a  vote  of  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  approval  by  the  parents  and  educators  of  this  and 
other  states. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

April  14 

Once  each  year  on  April  14,  in  all  twenty-one  Republics 
of  the  American  Continent,  a  day  is  set  aside  to  commemorate 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  peace  uniting  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Pan  American  Day  in  1940  will  be  of  special  signifiance  for 
it  will  mark  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States.  It  will  also  mark  fifty  years  of  progress 
in  the  development  of  closer  economic,  cultural,  and  juridical 
relations  among  the  American  Republics.  Never  have  this 
closer  relationship  and  understanding  been  more  important 
than  they  are  today. 

Schools,  colleges  and  universities,  clubs,  civic  and  com¬ 
mercial  organizations,  and  the  public  generally  are  invited  to 
join  in  the  Continental  observance  of  the  Day.  Since  April 
14  falls  on  a  Sunday  in  1940,  schools  and  other  interested 
groups  will  observe  the  day  either  immediately  before  or 
after  that  date. 

In  order  to  assist  groups  planning  to  observe  Pan  American 
Day,  The  Pan  American  Union  offers  for  free  distribution 
the  material  listed  below.  Because  of  a  limited  supply,  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  group  leaders  only.  In 
requesting  any  or  all  of  the  following  materials,  they  should 
be  indicated  by  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  respective 
items,  and  mailed  directly  to  The  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  1890-1940. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  international  organization  of 
the  twenty-one  American  Republics. 

2.  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  PAN  AMERICAN 
PROGRESS. 

Chronological  presentation  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  progress 
of  the  American  Republics,  1890-1940. 


3.  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCES,  1890-1940. 

The  work  of  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States  and 
of  the  special  and  technical  Pan  American  conferences. 

4.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  IN 
THE  AMERICAS. 

The  evolution  of  the  codification  of  international  law  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  machinery  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
controversies. 

5.  A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS. 

The  advance  of  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture  during  the 
fifty-year  period,  1890-1940. 

6.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE  OF  THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE,  1890-1940. 

Progress  in  the  promotion  of  closer  cultural  relations  among  the 
Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 

7.  HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  MEDICAL  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
PROGRESS. 

Advances  in  the  field  of  medicine,  public  health,  and  sanitation, 
1890-1940. 

8.  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  INTER-AMERICAN  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  COMMUNICATION,  1890-1940. 

Shortening  the  distances  and  speeding  communications  between 
the  American  Republics. 

9.  PLEASURE  AND  HEALTH  RESORTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 
Present-day  attractions  for  the  traveler — city,  country,  and  seaside. 

10.  THE  AMERICAS. 

Major  historical  facts,  principal  geographical  features,  forms  of 
government,  products  and  industries,  transportation  facilities,  and 
educational  systems  of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics.  Also 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  may  be  found  in  the  text;  for  the 
use  of  teachers  in  the  classroom. 

11.  ASK  ME  ANOTHER! 

Questions  designed  to  test  one’s  knowledge  of  the  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  different  phases  of  life  in  the  Americas. 

12.  FLAGS  AND  COATS-OF-ARMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NATIONS. 

Historical  sketch  and  brief  description  of  the  meaning  of  the  flags 
and  coats-of-arms  of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics. 

13.  FIESTA  PANAMERICANA. 

A  carnival,  representing  a  gay  fiesta  as  it  might  take  place  in  a 
Latin  American  country.  Instrumental  and  vocal  music  and  dancing, 
woven  into  a  colorful  carnival  background.  (Takes  about  one  hour 
and  a  half  to  present;  suitable  for  senior  high  school,  college  or  adult 
groups) . 

14.  PAN  AMERICA. 

A  pageant,  by  Grace  H.  Swift.  Suitable  for  presentation  by  high 
schools;  takes  about  30  minutes  to  present. 

15.  CHRIST  OF  THE  ANDES. 

A  play,  by  Eleanor  Holston  Brainard.  (Requires  about  15  minutes 
to  present;  suitable  for  presentation  by  sixth  grade  pupils). 

16.  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY. 

Short  Pan  American  Day  pageant  suitable  for  elementary  grades. 

17.  WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  DONE  FOR  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 
PROGRAMS. 

Summarized  ideas  which  have  been  worked  into  successful  Pan 
American  Day  programs  in  past  years  in  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America;  including  outlines  of  ceremonies  utilizing  the  flags 
of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics. 

18.  SOURCES  FOR  LATIN  AMERICAN  MUSIC. 

Brief  lists  of  songs,  orchestra  and  band  arrangements,  and  col¬ 
lections  of  songs,  sheet  music,  and  phonograph  records,  with  names 
of  publishers. 


Skilled  Mechanics  Needed 

“Connecticut  has  82,000  unemployed,  by  report,  yet  its 
airplane  and  mtmitions  shops  were  combing  the  country 
for  mechanics.  The  fault  is  not  with  the  82,000  unem¬ 
ployed,  many  of  them  young  men  eager  for  jobs;  it  was 
in  their  training.” 

— Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  and  Times 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FORENSIC  AND 
MUSIC  LEAGUE 

April  26  and  27 

The  Pennsylvania  Forensic  and  Music  League,  now  in  its 
thirteenth  season,  will  hold  its  1940  State  meeting  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  on  April  26  and  27.  The  Harrisburg  Board  of  School  Di¬ 
rectors  has  issued  the  invitation  as  host  for  the  meeting. 
The  local  committee  in  charge  is  headed  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Aber- 
nethy,  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Dr.  H.  G.  Geisel,  principal 
of  the  John  Harris  High  School;  Mr.  Russell  Shuttlesworth, 
Director  of  Music;  Dr.  M.  C.  Rosenberry,  Chief  of  Music 
Education  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Crist,  Convention  Secretary  of  the  Harrisburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Contest  headquarters  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  John  Harris  High  School,  where  most  of  the 
events  will  take  place.  Other  buildings  to  be  used  include 
the  Forum  of  the  Education  Building,  where  choruses  will 
sing,  the  auditorium  of  the  William  Penn  High  School,  and 
halls  in  the  Edison  Junior  High  School. 

The  League  was  organized  in  1927  at  the  December  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association.  Dr.  C. 
H.  Meyerholz  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion  was  the  executive  officer  in  charge  for  the  first  three 
seasons,  1928-1930.  Since  that  time  Mr.  C.  Stanton  Belfour, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Exten¬ 
sion  Division,  has  served  as  executive  secretary.  The  first 
State  contest  was  held  in  Pittsburgh,  and  succeeding  State 
meetings  have  been  rotated  in  eastern,  central,  and  western 
Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  exhibit  what  young  people  can 
do  and  are  doing  in  music  and  speech  activities.  Following  is 
,the  State  contest  schedule  in  summary: 


Pittsburgh  . 

.  1928 

and 

1932 

Harrisburg  . 

.  1929 

and 

1940 

Philadelphia  . 

.  1930 

Altoona  . 

.  1931 

and 

1937 

Sunbury  . 

.  1933 

Johnstown  . 

.  1934 

Oil  City . 

. 1935 

Pottsville  . 

.  1936 

Grove  City  . 

.  1938 

Norristown  . 

.  1939 

During  the  years  1928  through  1939,  a  total  of  640  Penn¬ 
sylvania  high  schools  in  sixty-five  of  the  sixty-seven  counties 
in  the  Commonwealth  held  memberships.  During  the  past 
two  seasons,  1938  and  1939,  eighty-nine  schools  participated 
for  the  first  time. 

In  the  early  years,  participation  was  limited  to  a  few  speech 
events,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  the  traditional  solos.  The 
member  schools  were  concentrated  in  western,  southern, 
and  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  The  first  State  contest  was 
held  in  one  auditorium  during  an  afternoon  and  .evening. 
Since  that  time  the  program  has  been  reorganized  and  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  forty-eight  music  and  seven  speech  events. 
They  are:  debate;  original  oration;  declamation;  extempore 
speaking;  Shakespeare  and  poetry  reading;  group  discussion; 
bands  and  orchestras  (three  classes) ;  choruses  (three  classes 
for  girls’,  boys’  and  mixed  groups) ;  six  instrumental  and  six 
vocal  ensembles;  four  vocal  solos;  and  seventeen  instru¬ 
mental  solos. 

The  State  contest  now  includes  fifty-five  contests  which  are 
run  off  concurrently  during  a  day  and  one-half,  involving 
6,000  students.  Large  group  events  are  scheduled  in  the 
afternoons  so  that  many  schools  can  make  the  trip  without 
the  expense  and  responsibility  incident  to  overnight  accom¬ 
modations. 


During  the  past  twelve  years  the  League  has  promoted  and 
stimulated  speech  and  music  education  among  the  high 
schools  of  Pennsylvania.  This  program  has  provided  motiva¬ 
tion  where  otherwise  it  is  lacking.  Many  thousands  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  students  have  participated  in  League  contests 
wherein  standards  have  been  set,  talent  has  been  recognized, 
progress  has  been  demonstrated,  and  incentive  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  sustained  preparation.  The  executive  office  is  fully 
conscious  of  “contest  evils”  and  its  policy  is  designed  to  con¬ 
trol  objectionable  practices.  Rules  and  regulations  are  based 
on  actual  contest  experience.  Required  numbers  are  delayed 
,  in  release  to  prevent  too  much  incessant  rehearsing.  There 
are  no  prizes  for  winning,  but  rather  trophies  and  medals 
which  are  symbolical  and  which  are  rotated. 

The  program  of  the  League  is  directed  by  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  as  an  extension  service  to  the  secondary  schools 
of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  county  and  district  directors  who 
are  schoolmen  elected  by  the  respective  county  organizations 
or  appointed  by  the  county  offices.  The  executive  secretary 
manages  the  State  meet.  The  State  is  divided  into  eight 
districts  for  inter-county  or  district  meets.  The  district  di¬ 
rectors  for  1940  are: 

Northwestern  District — Mr.  A.  Bruce  Denniston,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Greenville 
Southwestern  District — Professor  Arthur  S.  Gilmore,  State 
Teachers  College,  California 

Western  District — Dr.  Paul  G.  Chandler,  President,  State 
Teachers  College,  Clarion 

Central  District — Dr.  A.  M.  Stull,  County  Superintendent, 
Ebensburg 

Southern  District — Mr.  Huber  D.  Strine,  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Spring  Garden  Schools,  York 
Northeastern  District — Mr.  John  B.  Boyer,  Assistant  County 
Superintendent,  Sunbury 

Eastern  District — Dr.  G.  A.  Eichler,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Northampton 

.Southeastern  District — Mr.  Damon  Holton,  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Norristown 

Schools  may  enter  one  or  all  events  as  a  part  of  their  mem¬ 
bership.  First  place  county  winners  proceed  to  the  district 
meets.  Those  who  rank  first  in  the  districts  qualify  for  the 
State  contest.  In  the  final  State  round,  the  adjudication  con¬ 
sists  of  rankings  (1,  2,  3,  et  cetera)  and  ratings  (superior,  ex¬ 
cellent,  good,  et  cetera) .  A  panel  of  able  and  distinguished 
judges  is  now  being  engaged  for  the  Harrisburg  State  con¬ 
test. 

The  1940  music  list  of  required  test  pieces  was  selected  by 
the  following  committee: 

Irving  Cheyette,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 
A.  D.  Davenport,  Aliquippa  Public  Schools 
Theodore  M.  Finney,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Hummel  Fishburn,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Mary  E.  Gillespie,  Lebanon  Valley  College 
Ulna  Goodall,  John  Harris  High  School,  Harrisburg 
Richard  W.  Grant,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
George  S.  Howard,  State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield 
Carroll  D.  Kearns,  State  Teachers  College,  Slippery 
Rock 

George  L.  Lindsay,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
Harland  C.  Mitchell,  Oil  City  High  School 
Mary  Muldowney,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana 
Dallmeyer  Russell,  Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute 
Gertrude  K.  Schmidt,  State  Teachers  College,  West 
Chester 

George  P.  Spangler,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
Edward  Zimmer,  Stat-e  Teachers  College,  West  Chester 
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In  addition  to  traditional  numbers  by  the  great  masters 
(Wagner,  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Saint-Saens,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Brahms)  there  are  composi¬ 
tions  by  Pennsylvania  composers.  Abram  Chasins  of  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia  wrote  the  piano  solo  test 
piece.  H.  C.  Mitchell  of  the  Oil  City  High  School  composed 
“Forensic  Taps”  for  the  drummers  to  play.  Dr.  Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  is  the  composer  of  the  oboe  solo  required 
number.  Professor  R.  W.  Grant,  head  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Music  Department  has  arranged  sailors’  song 
for  the  boys’  choruses  in  Class  B.  Professor  M.  J.  Luvaas  of 
Allegheny  College  wrote  the  music  which  all  girl  ensembles 
will  sing. 

Pennsylvania  debaters  will  argue,  pro  and  con,  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  own  and  operate  the  railroads. 
The  orators  will  give  original  orations  in  competition.  De- 
claimers  will  use  selections  by  Herbert  Hoover,  Carlyle, 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  et  al.  Students  will  read  from  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  Comedies  and  from  the  poetry  of  Herbert,  Teasdale, 
S.  V.  Benet,  and  Reese.  The  extempore  speakers’  theme  is 
the  movie  problem  and  the  group  discussion  panel  will  be 
concerned  with  the  reduction  of  traffic  hazards.  Many  of  the 
speech  contests  train  for  citizenship. 

It  is  appropriate  for  the  1940  State  contest  to  be  held  in 
Harrisburg,  the  State  capital  with  many  facilities,  and  a  good 
geographic  location.  Furthermore,  Dauphin  County,  where 
Superintendent  I.  D.  App  has  been  League  county  director 
since  1933,  is  the  home  of  many  superior  instrumental  solo¬ 
ists.  For  many  years  Dr.  Walter  E.  Severance,  retired  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  John  Harris  High  School,  was  the  Dauphin 
County  and  Southern  District  Director  of  the  League.  The 
program  on  April  26  and  27  promises  to  attract  large  partici¬ 
pation  and  audiences. 


The  American  Legion 

Campaign  Against  Intolerance 

Since  its  inception,  the  American  Legion  program  has  been 
designed  to  promote  the  general  spirit  of  tolerance  and  good¬ 
will  among  all  races  and  creeds  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  these  efforts,  the  Legion  has  had  the  whole¬ 
hearted  approval  and  support  of  every  thinking  citizen. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  nation-wide  educational  cam¬ 
paign  being  conducted  against  intolerance  by  the  American 
Legion.  At  the  National  convention  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Chicago  in  September  1939,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed: 

“WHEREAS,  There  is  a  growing  attitude  of  intolerance 
on  the  part  of  certain  American  and  resident-alien  classes 
toward  the  race,  religion,  and  political  beliefs  of  other  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens; 

“WHEREAS,  This  attitude  presents  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  danger  to  the  rights  of  these  citizens  and  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  under  which  they  live  in  the 
United  States;  and 

“WHEREAS,  The  American  Legion,  composed  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  political  partisans,  is  best  organized  to  combat 
this  intolerance, 

“THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  National 
Headquarters  of  the  American  Legion  adopt  as  a  principal 
phase  of  its  1940  outline  of  post  activities  throughout  the 
various  Departments,  a  program  under  the  general  theme 
of  Tolerance,  designed  to  illustrate  to  the  communities  in 
.which  the  individual  posts  lie,  the  threat  to  America  imposed 
by  this  artificial  setting  of  class  against  class.” 


EDUCATIONAL  POST  MORTEMS 

The  time  was  when  practically  all  children  started  to  school 
in  the  first  grade  when  they  were  six  years  old  chronolo¬ 
gically.  This  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all  these 
children  were  ready  at  that  time  to  undertake  with  profit 
the  learning  activities  of  the  first  grade.  The  time  was  when 
very  few  children  were  passed  on  to  the  next  grade  until 
their  teachers  felt  they  were  able  to  do  the  work  of  that  grade. 
This  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  each  successive 
grade  level  represented  successive  groups  of  academic 
achievement  rather  than  a  mixture  of  academic  performance 
and  social  development.  The  time  was  when  the  usual  way 
to  ascertain  the  aptitude  of  children  in  “book-learning”  situa¬ 
tions  was  to  note  the  regularity  with  which  they  progressed 
through  the  succeeding  grade  levels  in  the  public  schools. 
This  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  in  general  those 
who  “went  through”  in  less  than  the  usual  time  were  bright, 
those  who  took  the  usual  time  of  a  grade  a  year  were  average, 
and  those  who  needed  more  than  the  average  time  were  not 
so  capable  mentally.  In  light  of  the  facts  that  were  then 
known,  the  techniques  that  were  then  available,  and  the  total 
social  picture  extant  when  these  practices  and  assumptions 
developed,  this  part  of  our  educational  picture  was  under¬ 
standable  and  defensible. 

One  outgrowth  of  this  was  the  practice  of  selecting  for  a 
certain  kind  of  special  education  those  children  who  were 
found  to  be  gravely  retarded  in  their  school  work.  At  a  time 
when  psychological  service  was  a  rarity  and  very  few 
teachers  or  administrators  had  had  little  if  any  professional 
training  even  in  the  area  of  group  testing,  it  was  necessary 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  wait  until  pupils  had  failed  to 
negotiate  the  regular  school  program  in  the  conventional 
amount  of  time  before  discovering  those  children  with  men¬ 
tal  limitations.  In  fact,  it  was  at  this  stage  of  the  game  that 
the  child’s  definition  of  a  psychologist  as  “a  person  who  tells 
you  why  you  failed”  was  apropos. 

However,  the  total  situation  has  changed  materially.  A 
smaller  percentage  of  children  is  entering  public  schools 
merely  because  they  have  lived  the  conventional  amount 
of  time.  A  much  larger  percentage  of  our  public  schools  is 
adopting  policies  of  so  modifying  their  programs  that  it  be¬ 
comes  more  nearly  possible  for  all  their  children  to  progress 
at  the  rate  of  a  grade  a  year.  Still  more  are  rationalizing  their 
more  frequent  promotion  of  potentially  retarded  children 
on  the  grounds  that  such  promotions  facilitate  the  social  ad¬ 
justment  of  such  children.  And  it  is  particularly  significant 
to  note  that  nearly  two  hundred  persons  in  Pennsylvania 
are  now  certificated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
either  as  public  school  psychological  examiners  or  as  public 
school  psychologists,  and  that  many  others  are  now  work¬ 
ing  toward  such  certification.  Not  a  few  of  these  persons 
are  now  giving  full  time  service  in  public  school  systems, 
and  all,  or  practically  all,  we  hope,  have  had  developed  in 
them  as  a  part  of  their  training  the  point  of  view  that  their 
major  responsibility  is  not  to  be  able  to  tell  why  a  child 
failed,  but  to  discover  those  children  who  are  likely  to  en¬ 
counter  serious  difficulty  in  undertaking  the  learning  activi¬ 
ties  of  their  school  work. 

In  other  words,  with  a  higher  percentage  of  our  children 
of  school  age  being  in  school,  with  our  attention  being  di¬ 
rected  to  the  prevention  of  failure  rather  than  to  educational 
post  mortems,  and  with  improved  facilities  being  available  for 
such  preventive  work,  we  are  shifting  from  the  discovery  of 
children  who  have  become  gravely  retarded  to  the  discovery 
of  children  who  may  have  certain  exceptional  traits  that  may 
( Continued  on  Page  32,  Column  2 ) 
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HENRY  KLONOWER 
Director  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification 


STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  concerning  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  State  Teachers  Colleges.  Ad¬ 
mission  is  based  on  requirements  that  apply  to  all  fourteen 
State  Teachers  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania  alike.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  governing  admission  were  adopted  April  12,  1932  and 
have  been  in  effect  since  that  date.  Candidates  must  satisfy 
five  general  requirements: 

A.  General  Scholarship 

B.  Character  and  Personality 

C.  Health  and  Physical  Vigor 

D.  English  Fundamentals  and  Psychological  Tests 

E.  A  Personal  Interview 

A.  General  scholarship  as  evidenced  by  graduation  from  an 
approved  four-year  high  school  or  institution  of  equiv¬ 
alent  grade,  or  equivalent  preparation  as  determined 
by  the  Credentials  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  ranking  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class 
at  graduation.  Candidates  for  admission  who  lack  this 
rank  at  graduation  will  be  required  to  present  further 
evidence  of  fitness. 

1.  Applicants  ranking  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduat¬ 
ing  class  in  high  school  will  be  admitted  on  certificate 
without  further  evidence  of  general  scholarship. 

2.  Applicants  who  do  not  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
graduating  class  may  be  admitted  on  probation,  pro¬ 
vided: 

a.  They  are  recommended  by  their  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  as  being  able  to  do  creditable  college  work, 
and 

b.  Appraisal  of  the  detailed  high  school  record  in¬ 
dicates  to  admission  authorities  of  the  college  that 
the  candidate  can  do  satisfactory  college  work. 
Whenever  available  candidates  are  urged  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  admission  authorities  cumulative  rec¬ 
ords  of  high  school  work  such  as  were  used  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  in  the  Pennsylvania  Study, 
and 

c.  A  rating  satisfactory  to  the  institution  is  made  on 
a  scholastic  aptitude  test  administered  at  the  col¬ 
lege.  Applicants  satisfactorily  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  A,  B,  and  C  above  will  be  admitted  for 
one  semester  on  probation.  At  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
bationary  period  such  students  will  be  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  college  unless  they  meet  the 
required  standard  of  scholarship  in  at  least  nine 
(9)  semester  hours  of  work. 

B.  Integrity  and  appropriate  personality  as  shown  by  an 
estimate  by  secondary  school  officials  of  the  candidate’s 
trustworthiness,  initiative,  industry,  social  adaptability, 
personal  appearance,  and  sympathy. 

1.  The  estimate  of  the  secondary  school  official  will  be 
recorded  by  a  check  mark  in  the  appropriate  column 
of  a  three  point  rating  scale  as  follows: 


Trustworthiness 
Initiative  *' 
Industry 

Social  Adaptability 
Personal  Appearance 
Sympathy 


|  Low 


Middle 


High 


2.  This  will  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  high  school 
record  blank. 

C.  Health,  physical  vigor,  emotional  stability,  absence  of 
physical  defects  that  would  interfere  with  the  successful 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher  and  absence  of 
predisposition  toward  ill  health  as  determined  by  a  medi¬ 
cal  examination  at  the  college. 

1.  All  applicants  for  admission  shall  present  a  certificate 
of  examination  signed  by  a  physician  legally  qualified 
to  practice  medicine  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Forms  for  the  examination  will  be  furnished 
by  the  college.  This  medical  examination  will  be 
checked  by  the  examining  physician  at  the  college 
and  students  may  be  required  to  undergo  a  com¬ 
plete  reexamination. 

2.  Applicants  may  be  rejected  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons: 

a.  Incurable  defects  or  diseases  as  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
kidneys,  digestive  system,  nervous  system,  in¬ 
cluding  hysteria,  epilepsy,  nervous  instability, 
skin,  organs  of  the  special  senses,  thyroid. 

b.  Defective  vision  of  marked  degree. 

c.  Permanently  impaired  hearing. 

d.  Marked  speech  defects. 

e.  Unsightly  deformities. 

f.  Marked  obesity 

Students  with  remedial  defects  may  be  accepted  on 
condition  that  immediate  treatment  be  undertaken 
for  the  removal  of  these  defects. 

D.  Normal  intelligence  and  satisfactory  command  of  English 
as  evidenced  by  ratings  in  standard  tests.  The  tests  to 
be  used  will  be  prescribed  each  year  by  the  Board  of 
Presidents  and  will  be  uniform  for  all  State  Teachers 
Colleges. 

E.  A  personal  interview  with  particular  attention  to  per¬ 

sonality,  speech  habits,  social  presence,  expressed  in¬ 
terests  of  the  applicant  and  promise  of  professional  de¬ 
velopment. 

1.  The  personal  interview  is  to  serve  two  purposes: 

a.  It  is  to  give  the  examining  committee  of  the  college 
an  opportunity  to  select  from  the  applicants  for 
admission  those  persons  who  give  promise  of  be¬ 
coming  desirable  teachers. 

b.  It  is  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  applicants  who  are  admitted,  mak¬ 
ing  this  inventory  available  to  instructors  and  offi¬ 
cers  concerned  with  personnel  work  in  the  college. 

2.  The  interview  will  be  conducted  at  the  college  or 
other  places  and  at  times  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  college. 
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Law  Limits  Use  Of  Designation 
“College” 

The  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  peculiarly  free  from  unfair  competition  by  so- 
called  “colleges”  which  have  given  trouble  in  other  states. 
In  some  states,  schools  have  been  organized  to  provide  post¬ 
secondary  education  presumably  on  a  college  level.  High 
pressure  methods  for  the  solicitation  of  students  have  been 
used.  The  term  “college”  has  been  given  to  some  of  these 
institutions  and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  purpose  is  to  serve 
unemployed  youth.  Catalogs  describe  the  opportunities  to 
secure  a  “college”  education  conveniently  and  as  frequently 
happens,  at  considerable  less  expense  than  at  an  accredited 
institution.  These  schools  are  usually  unable  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  instructional  staff,  laboratory  facilities,  library  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  all  the  other  necessary  equipment.  The  institu¬ 
tions  are  in  no  sense  colleges  as  generally  defined  by  either 
regional  or  national  accrediting  agencies. 

Act  150,  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  1937,  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  word  “college”  by  any  institution  where  the 
standards  for  the  accreditment  of  such  institutions  have  not 
been  fully  met.  The  Act,  in  part,  states: 

“  .  .  .  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person,  copartnership, 
association  or  corporation  to  apply  to  itself,  either  as  a 
part  of  its  name  or  in  any  other  manner,  the  designation 
of  “college”  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
it  is  an  educational  institution  conforming  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  State  Council  of 
Education.” 

“.  .  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  shall  not  approve  any  corporate 
name  including  the  word  “college”  used  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution  conforming  to  the  standards  and  qualifications 
prescribed  by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  unless  the 
application  for  incorporation  or  change  of  name  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  that  the  corporation  or  proposed  corpora¬ 
tion  is  entitled  to  use  such  designation.” 

“.  .  .  Upon  application  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
any  court  of  common  pleas  shall,  in  a  proper  case  where 
a  violation  of  this  act  is  shown,  grant  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  use  of  the  designation  of  “college.” 

“.  .  .  Any  person,  copartnership,  association  or  cor¬ 
poration  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall, 
upon  summary  conviction  thereof,  be  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) ,  or  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  the  members  of  copartnerships 
and  the  officers  of  associations  and  corporations  to  under¬ 
go  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  (30)  days,  or 
both.” 


Certification  of  Elementary  Teachers 

At  a  meeting  held  December  3,  1937,  the  State  Council  of 
Education  took  the  following  action  relative  to  the  education 
of  elementary  teachers:  “Students  who  begin  their  college 
or  university  education  subsequent  to  February  1,  1939  will 
need  to  qualify  for  elementary  certification  on  the  basis  of  the 
completion  of  an  approved  four  year  elementary  degree  cur¬ 
riculum,  including  the  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  of  ap¬ 
proach  student  teaching.” 

During  the  past  year,  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
Pennsylvania  interested  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  school  have  been  revising  and  improving  their 
elementary  degree  curriculums.  These  curriculums  have  as 
their  aim:  (1)  preparation  for  a  broad  cultural  background, 


(2)  careful  study  of  child  psychology  and  child  life,  (3)  an 
acquaintanceship  with  the  materials  and  syllabi  necessary  for 
teaching  the  elementary  school  subjects  as  defined  in  Section 
1607  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  (4)  experiences 
with  the  elementary  school  organization  and  teaching  of 
elementary  school  pupils. 


The  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania 

in  1836 

Some  very  interesting  facts  are  revealed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  as  reported  by  Thomas  Burrowes  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1836.  Especially  are  they  interest¬ 
ing  when  compared  to  the  data  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Reports,  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  School 
Year,  1936-37.  The  facts  enumerated  below  are  self-explana- 
,tory. 

Report  of  1836  Report  of  1936-37 


1. 

Number  of  Districts  . 

745 

2582 

2. 

Number  of  Elementary 
Schools  . 

3384 

10,822 

Number  of  Secondary 
Schools  . 

17  Academies  1243 

3. 

No.  of  Male  Teachers 

2428 

16,637 

No.  of  Female 

Teachers  .... 

966 

46,673 

4. 

Total  Number  of  Pupils 
Outside  Philadelphia 
Male  . 

74,253 

902,982 

Female  . 

65,351 

857,588 

In  Phila. — Total  . 

11,234 

285,091 

Grand  Total . 

150,838 

2,045,661 

5. 

Average  Pay  Male 
Teachers  . 

$18.36  per  mo. 

Average  Pay  Female 

Teachers  .  11.96  per  mo. 

Average  Pay  Elemen¬ 
tary  Teachers  $1270  per  yr. 

Average  Pay  Second¬ 
ary  Teachers  1745  per  yr. 

6.  Average  Time  Schools 

in  Operation  .  4  mos.,  3  days  182  days 

The  postage  as  reported  by  Superintendent  Burrowes  for 
running  the  Department  between  August  1836  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  1837  totaled  $578.  Equally  as  interesting  is  the  report 
on  the  expense  for  printing  the  School  Laws  of  June  1836. 
Seven  thousand  copies  were  printed  in  English,  two  thou¬ 
sand  copies  were  printed  in  German,  for  a  total  of  $395;  but, 
additional  money  was  spent  for  circular  letters  and  advertise¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  School  Laws,  bringing  the  total  cost 
for  printing  the  School  Laws  up  to  $1,190. 

Superintendent  Burrowes  had  many  difficult  problems  in 
helping  to  establish  the  free  public  school  system  for  the 
State.  He  reported  that  he  rendered  during  the  year  1836, 
three  hundred  decisions  in  cases  of  controversy  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  system. 

Evidently  the  problem  of  overcrowded  conditions  was  pres¬ 
ent  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  public  school  system. 
The  following  statement  seems  to  indicate  the  same:  “It  is 
almost  in  vain  to  expect  them  (scholars)  to  make  much  pro¬ 
gress  in  a  crowded  school  and  among  larger  pupils.  It  is 
found  better  in  all  cases  to  separate  them.”  The  report  ad¬ 
vocated  the  employment  of  female  teachers  for  the  young 
during  the  summer  and  the  employment  of  male  teachers 
for  the  older  pupils  in  the  winter. 
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MODERN  TESTING 

The  past  quarter  century  has  been  a  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  science  of  measuring  knowledge.  One  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  this  development  has  been  the 
refinement  of  the  measures  which  have  been  used,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  improvement  of  the  written  examinations. 

Gone  but  not  forgotten  is  the  old  essay  type  examination 
requiring  the  examinee  to  write  page  after  page  of  composi¬ 
tion  in  answer  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  time  con¬ 
suming  “Describe”,  “Tell  about”,  “Discuss”,  or  “Criticize” 
questions  and  in  its  place  we  now  find  the  new  or  objective 
type  examination  wherein  the  examinee  is  able  to  answer  a 
hundred  questions  on  the  subject  in  less  time  than  was  re¬ 
quired  to  answer  ten  of  the  old  type  questions. 

The  superiority  of  the  new  or  objective  type  examination 
over  the  old  or  essay  type  may  be  summarized  under  three 
headings  as  follows: 

1.  The  subjectivity  of  scoring  the  old  essay-type  examina¬ 
tion  seriously  lowers  the  reliability  whereas  the  new-type 
examination  is  objective  or  free  from  personal  opinion. 

2.  In  the  old  essay-type,  the  sampling  must  be  limited  to 
a  small  number  of  broad  questions  whereas  the  new-type  ex¬ 
amination  provides  for  a  more  extensive  sampling,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  a  more  accurate  measure  of  knowledge. 

3.  The  time  required  to  write  lengthy  answers  and  to  score 
them  is  excessive  whereas  the  new-type  examination  pro¬ 
vides  economy  of  time  to  the  examinee  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
aminer. 

Anyone  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in  examining 
sooner  or  later  discovers  the  first  weakness  of  the  old  essay- 
type  question;  namely,  its  subjectivity,  which  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  has  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  to  be 
unfair  to  the  examinee.  Even  as  far  back  as  1835,  Horace 
Mann  detected  the  unreliability  of  this  type  of  examination 
and  argued  for  its  abolition.  Later  studies  have  confirmed 
the  earlier  findings  of  Mann.  Starch  and  Elliott  found  that 
the  marks  assigned  to  the  same  paper  in  geometry  by  115 
teachers  of  high  school  mathematics  varied  all  the  way  from 
28  to  92,  depending  upon  the  scorer’s  personal  interpretation. 
Buch  later  submitted  a  pupil’s  answer  to  a  question  in  geog¬ 
raphy  to  91  teachers  who  assigned  grades  to  it  ranging  all 
the  way  from  2  to  20  with  an  average  mark  of  10.9.  Studies 
have  also  proved  that  even  the  same  scorer  will  assign  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  to  the  same  paper  scored  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumstances.  In  the  face  of  this  evidence, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  justification  in  continuing  such 
an  unreliable  and  unscientific  method  of  measuring  knowl¬ 
edge. 

The  second  objection  to  the  old  essay-type  of  examination 
and  the  superiority  of  the  new-type  examination  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  best  illustrated  as  follows:  Let  us  assume  for  the 
moment  that  an  unselected  group  of  four  individuals  have 
been  exposed  to  instruction  in  any  given  field  of  subject 
matter  over  a  period  of  time.  Now  if  we  recognize  the  factor 
of  individual  difference,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
each  of  our  four  individuals  will  not  assimilate  equal  amounts 
of  the  instruction,  or  at  least  that  the  absolute  amounts  of  the 
assimilated  knowledge  retained  as  a  result  of  the  instruction 
is  differently  distributed  in  each  individual.  This  situation 
may  be  graphically  illustrated  as  follows: 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  shaded  portions  of  each  figure 
which  represents  the  absolute  amount  of  knowledge  re- 


PUPIL  I  PUPIL  II  PUPIL  III  PUPIL  IV 


50%  50%  50%  50% 

Fig.  1.*  Amount  and  Distribution  of  Knowledge  Retained  by  Each  of 

Four  Pupils. 


tained  by  each  of  the  four  individuals  while  equal  are  at  the 
same  time  differently  distributed  in  each  case.  That  is 
to  say,  each  of  the  four  individuals  retained  50%  of  the 
knowledge  imparted  to  them  during  the  period  of  instruc¬ 
tion  but  not  the  identical  50%. 

,  Now  let  us  subject  these  four  individuals  to  a  four  ques¬ 
tion,  essay  type  of  examination  sampled  as  illustrated  and  we 
get  the  following  results: 

PUPIL  I  PUPIL  II  PUPIL  III  PUPIL  IV 


50%  0%  100%  75% 

Fig.  2.*  Amount  of  Knowledge  Retained  by  Pupils  as  Measured  by 

Restricted  Sampling. 


It  is  now  apparent  that  Pupil  I  is  able  to  answer  both  ques¬ 
tions  1  and  2  since  both  lines  pass  through  the  shaded  portion 
representing  his  retained  knowledge  but  is  unable  to  answer 
questions  3  and  4  since  these  lines  pass  through  the  unshaded 
portion  representing  that  part  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
did  not  retain.  The  examination  therefore  gives  him  a  grade 
of  50%  and  is  reliable. 

On  the  other  hand  Pupil  II  is  unable  to  answer  any  of  the 
four  questions  because  they  all  pass  through  the  unshaded 
portions  representing  his  unretained  knowledge  which  gives 
him  a  grade  of  0  whereas  his  absolute  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  the  same  as  Pupil  I.  Pupil  III,  by  the  same 
standard  of  measure,  receives  a  grade  of  100%,  because  he 
is  able  to  answer  all  of  the  questions  by  virtue  of  a  fortunate 
distribution  of  his  knowledge  although  he  knows  no  more 
of  the  subject  matter  from  an  absolute  standpoint  than  Pupils 
I  and  II.  Pupil  IV  by  the  same  standard  of  measure  is  able 
to  answer  three  of  the  questions  but  is  unable  to  answer  ques¬ 
tion  4  and,  therefore,  receives  a  grade  of  75%. 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  paradoxical  situation  of 
four  pupils,  each  with  the  same  amount  of  absolute  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  subject,  receiving  grades  as  determined  by  this 
examination  of  0  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  75  per  cent,  and  100 
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per  cent.  Even  if  there  were  no  difference  in  the  marking  of 
this  examination  owing  to  the  personal  judgment  of  the  ex¬ 
aminer,  as  pointed  out  in  objection  Number  1,  such  a  pos¬ 
sibility  as  has  been  shown  above  means  that  this  type  of  ex¬ 
amination  is  inadequate  to  measure  fairly  the  individual’s 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  and  is,  therefore,  unreliable. 

Let  us  now  take  the  same  pupils  and  subject  them  to  a 
much  more  extensive  sampling  of  the  subject  matter  made 
possible  by  the  new  type  examination.  This  examination, 
consisting  of,  let  us  suppose,  forty  items  instead  of  four,  per¬ 
mits  us  to  cover  the  subject  matter  much  more  completely, 
thus  making  the  test  more  accurate  and  reliable.  Moreover 
the  fact  that  the  examinee  has  little  writing  to  do  makes  it 
possible  to  administer  the  test  in  practically  the  same  time 
as  was  required  in  the  four  question  essay-type  test.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  shown  graphically  as  follows: 


50%  47.5%  52.5%  55% 

Fig\  3.*  Amount  of  Knowledge  Retained  by  Pupils  as  Measured  by 

Extensive  Sampling. 


It  now  becomes  obvious  that  the  more  extensive  sampling 
of  the  subject  matter  covered  during  the  period  of  instruc¬ 
tion  has  enabled  us  to  cover  a  far  wider  range  and  cover  it 
more  effectively.  We  thereby  more  accurately  measure  the 
amount  of  absolute  knowledge  retained  by  each  of  the  four 
pupils.  Close  investigation  will  now  reveal  that  twenty  of 
the  forty  questions  pass  through  the  shaded  portion  of  Pupil 
I,  giving  him  a  grade  of  50%.  Likewise,  nineteen  of  the  forty 
questions  pass  through  the  shaded  portions  of  Pupil  II,  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  grade  of  47.5%.  In  the  same  manner  twenty-one 
of  the  forty  questions  pass  through  the  shaded  portion  of 
Pupil  III,  giving  him  a  grade  of  52.5%  and  twenty-two  of 
the  forty  questions  pass  through  the  shaded  portion  of  Pupil 
IV,  giving  him  a  grade  of  55%.  We  no  longer  get  the  wide 
range  of  scores  as  we  did  before  and  the  scores  very  closely 
approximate  the  absolute  amount  of  knowledge  retained  by 
each  pupil.  This  demonstration  clearly  shows  that  our  second 
“measuring  stick”  was  much  more  reliable  than  the  first. 

The  third  and  concluding  defect  of  the  old  essay-type 
examination  mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this 
chapter  requires  little  additional  illustration.  The  fact  that 
the  new  type  examination  is  made  up  of  questions  each  of 
which  having  one  and  only  one  correct  answer,  an  answer 
that  in  most  cases  is  indicated  by  a  figure  or  a  simple  symbol 
or  by  writing  a  single  word,  makes  the  scoring  of  such  an 
examination  a  simple  and  quick  operation,  which  can  be 
done  by  anyone  in  possession  of  the  key  and  one  who  does 
not  necessarily  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
involved.  In  fact,  machines  are  now  available  which  will 
accurately  score  such  examinations  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
fed  into  it  with  an  unbelievable  saving  of  labor  and  expense. 


*  Figures  1,  2,  and  3  from  Russell  "Classroom  Teste”. 


Preprofessional  Examinations 

A  review  of  the  preprofessional  applications  for  1939,  re¬ 
veals  some  interesting  facts.  The  following  compilation  lists 
the  results  for  the  three  series  offered  in  the  past  year. 


No.  of  No.  of  Papers  No.  of  Papers  No.  of  Papers  PerCent 


Candidates 

Examined 

Passed 

Failed 

of  Failure 

Jan. -Feb. 

563 

1602 

862 

740 

46.1 

May-June 

684 

2373 

1908 

465 

19.6 

August 

607 

2050 

1622 

428 

20.8 

Total 

1854 

6025 

4392 

1633 

27.1 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  per  cent 
of  failure  for  the  first  series  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
the  two  subsequent  examinations.  It  seems  only  fair  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  January-February  examination  was  the  last 
of  the  subjective  type  of  testing.  Nor  was  the  failure  greater 
in  the  1939  January-February  series  than  in  preceding 
series,  as  the  results  on  file  indicate  about  forty-six  per  cent 
consistently  failed  before  the  adoption  of  the  objective  type 
of  test  for  preprofessional  purposes. 

The  ages  of  the  nearly  two  thousand  candidates  range 
from  fifteen  to  sixty-five.  Approximately  eighty  per  cent 
are  from  eighteen  to  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  Thus,  it  can 
be  concluded,  and  the  applications  substantiate  the  fact,  this 
service  offered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
taken  advantage  of  mostly  by  adults  gainfully  employed. 

The  present  occupations  of  the  candidates  listed  on  the 
applications  are  varied  and  composite  with  thirty  vocations 
listed.  Most  of  the  individuals  are  employed  as  accountants, 
clerks,  chiropractors,  laborers,  nurses,  salesmen,  skilled 
laborers,  secretaries,  teachers,  and  undertakers.  The  candi¬ 
dates  taking  the  examinations  are  preparing  mostly  for  the 
following  occupations  or  professions:  business,  barbering, 
certified  public  accountancy,  drugless  therapy,  engineering, 
law,  ministry,  medicine,  nursing,  pharmacy,  teaching,  and 
undertaking.  A  number  are  interested  in  getting  high  school 
credit. 

About  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  candidates  were  native- 
born,  and  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  both  parents  of 
candidates  were  born  in  the  United  States.  The  parents 
who  were  born  abroad  came  to  America  from  twenty-four 
different  countries.  The  majority  of  non-native-born  Ameri¬ 
can  parents  came  to  the  United  States  from  Austria,  Ger¬ 
many,  Ireland,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

This  unique  service  to  provide  approved  secondary  credit 
has  become  both  popular  and  widespread.  Many  appeals 
are  made  from  candidates  in  most  states  and  some  territories, 
but,  for  lack  of  facilities,  only  persons  coming  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  can  avail  themselves  of  the  preprofessional  examina¬ 
tions.  They  are  given  not  only  at  each  of  the  county  seats, 
but  inmates  at  State  and  Federal  penal  institutions  in  this 
Commonwealth  may  take  the  examinations  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  where  they  reside.  Very  recently,  fifteen  inmates  of 
one  State  penal  institution  were  granted  preprofessional 
certificates  for  the  equivalent  of  a  four-year  secondary 
course  based  upon  passing  these  examinations. 

The  reports  from  the  preprofessional  examinations  given 
January  31,  and  February  1  and  2,  1940,  reveal  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  persons  registered.  Examination  results 
from  these  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  candidates  show 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  papers  were  passing,  and 
four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  papers  were  failing,  or  seventy- 
eight  and  eighty-six  hundredths  per  cent  of  the  examination 
papers  were  awarded  a  passing  grade. 
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AMONG  THE  OLD  BOOKS  IN  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY 

Pennsylvania  was  the  second  colony  in  America  in  which 
printing  was  permanently  established.  Three  years  after 
Penn’s  arrival  William  Bradford,  a  Quaker  from  London,  set 
up  his  printing  press  near  Philadelphia  and  in  1685  printed 
Atkins’  “Kalendarium  Pennsylvaniense,”  the  first  issue  of  a 
press  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  General  Library  has  a  collection  of  over  2,500  items 
published  prior  to  1830  on  the  famous  presses  of  Aitken, 
Bradford,  Carey,  Dobson,  Dunlap,  Franklin,  Humphreys, 
Kimber,  Poulson,  and  many  other  Philadelphia  printers.  In 
Germantown  many  books  were  issued  by  Billmeyer  and 
Christopher  Saur.  From  the  Ephrata  Cloister  are  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  Colonial  period. 

The  printing  presses  followed  the  pioneers  as  they  migrated 
across  the  State,  and  their  production  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  literature  and  supplies  the  connecting  link  in 
much  of  our  history.  These  early  years  were  full  of  con¬ 
troversy,  and  religion  and  politics  furnished  the  theme  of  the 
writers  for  the  first  forty  years.  Many  of  these  printers  are 
represented  in  our  collection  of  early  imprints. 

The  greatest  name  in  Pennsylvania  printing  is  Benjamin 
Franklin.  He  was  the  first  printer  in  America  to  attain  an 
international  reputation.  Among  the  many  titles  owned  by 
the  State  Library,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  are  his 
“Poor  Richard’s  Almanacs”.  These  first  appeared  in  1733  and 
were  issued  regularly  for  a  number  of  years.  They  contain 
many  of  the  wise  sayings  and  maxims  for  which  Franklin 
was  famous.  Another  well-known  work  is  his  “Cicero’s  Cato 
Major,”  published  in  1744.  This  is  considered  the  finest  ex¬ 
ample  of  early  American  typography.  The  title  page  is  in 
red  and  black  letters. 

Today  we  have  a  special  interest  in  the  printing  done  at 
the  Ephrata  Cloister.  There  is  no  documentary  evidence  as 
to  the  date  on  which  a  press  was  set  up  at  Ephrata,  but  the 
earliest  known  book  issued  there  was  in  1745.  The  Cloister 
was  equipped  with  its  own  paper  mill,  ink,  and  bindery,  and 
the  monks  issued  some  of  the  most  unique  Pennsylvania  im¬ 
prints  that  have  value  for  the  poet,  the  musician,  the  theo¬ 
logian,  the  historian,  and  the  book  collector.  One  of  the  most 
famous  among  them  is  a  translation  of  Braght’s  “Martyrer 
Spiegel”  which  was  written  originally  in  the  Dutch  language. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Mennonites  in  Pennsylvania  had 
longed  for  a  translation  of  this  early  account  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  Mennonite  Martyrs.  Fifteen  of  the  Brethren 
spent  three  years  in  translating  the  work  into  high  German, 
compiling  and  printing  in  1748  what  is  now  considered  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  books  issued  by  a  colonial  press. 
Large  sales  were  made,  but  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
several  hundred  stored  copies  were  confiscated  to  be  used 
in  making  bullets. 

Old  Bibles  attract  the  public.  Of  all  that  have  been  printed 
in  America  only  three  are  considered  rare.  One  of  the  most 
important  editions  is  the  one  printed  by  Christopher  Saur 
in  1743.  It  is  the  first  one  printed  in  a  foreign  language  in 
America.  The  work  took  fifteen  months  to  complete.  Four 
pages  at  a  time  were  printed  on  a  hand  press,  and  paper  was 
impossible  to  obtain  as  Benjamin  Franklin  needed  all  that 
was  made  in  Philadelphia,  so  Saur  begged  rags  from  the 
residents  of  Germantown  and  had  to  make  his  own  before 
the  work  on  the  Bible  could  be  started.  It  is  said  that  he 
made  his  ink  from  the  soot  of  Germantown  chimneys  and 
mixed  it  with  linseed  oil. 


The  rarest  of  American  Bibles  is  the  Aiken  “Bible  of  the 
Revolution”  which  was  published  in  1782.  After  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  signed  the  colonists,  who  were 
dependent  on  importing  the  English  translation,  urged  vari¬ 
ous  printers  to  undertake  the  printing  of  one  in  this  country. 
Under  many  handicaps,  Aiken  did  so.  Very  few  copies  are 
known  to  exist  and  many  collectors  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
the  edition,  even  the  British  Museum  had  trouble  locating  a 
copy. 

As  a  background  for  this  splendid  collection  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  imprints,  we  have  a  great  many  of  the  writings  of  the 
early  Quaker  leaders  in  England.  George  Fox,  and  what  is 
considered  the  beginning  of  Quaker  literature,  is  represented 
in  a  series  of  original  tracts  published  between  1656  and  1700. 
During  this  period  the  works  of  Charles  Leslie,  George 
Whitehead,  Francis  Bugg,  and  others,  appeared  and  form 
part  of  this  group. 

Of  the  works  of  William  Penn  we  have  a  number  of  the 
most  valuable,  which  were  published  as  answers  to  criticisms 
against  the  Friends.  Among  these  is  “The  Peoples  Ancient 
and  Just  Liberties  Asserted”  written  in  1670  after  his  im¬ 
prisonment  for  preaching  on  the  streets  of  London  and  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  defense  at  his  trial.  From  a  literary  standpoint 
“Some  Fruits  of  Solitude  in  Reflections  and  Maxims  Relating 
to  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life”  is  the  most  representative 
writing  of  the  period.  Next  in  merit  is  his  “No  Cross,  No 
Crown”  written  in  1668,  in  the  Tower  of  London  where  Penn 
was  confined,  charged  with  heresy. 

Penn  also  wrote  enthusiastically  on  the  subject  of  his 
Province.  In  1681,  before  coming  to  Pennsylvania,  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  languages  his  “Account  of  the  Province  in 
Pennsylvania”  which  was  intended  to  encourage  emigration 
and  sal?  of  land.  It  appeared  in  English,  Dutch,  and  German. 
The  following  year  his  “Frame  of  Government”  appeared  and 
became  the  first  constitution  of  the  colony. 

A  bookplate  of  William  Penn  was  found  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  this  collection,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  per¬ 
haps  some  of  these  books  were  brought  with  him  when  he 
came  to  Pennsylvania,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  state 
library  which  very  early  became  a  part  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment. 

Exhibits  of  these  fascinating  products  of  early  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  printing  are  arranged  for  special  occasions  and  dis¬ 
plays  can  always  be  seen  in  the  General  Library  Division. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY 
Newspaper  Section 

An  interesting  and  important  section  of  the  State  Library 
is  the  Newspaper  Room  and  the  files  containing  newspapers. 
In  this  section  are  housed  30,000  bound  volumes  of  news¬ 
papers  placed  under  the  care  of  two  employes.  Some  of  these 
volumes  are  dated  back  to  1810,  although,  there  are  news¬ 
papers  of  an  earlier  date  housed  in  our  Rare  Book  Collection 
in  the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  General  Library.  About  270 
books  are  added  each  year  to  this  collection.  Today  the  State 
Library  subscribes  to  forty-seven  daily  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  and  fourteen  weekly  Pennsylvania  newspapers.  Two 
out  of  state  newspapers  are,  also,  placed  in  the  newspaper 
room — the  New  York  Times  daily  and  Sunday  issues,  and  a 
weekly,  the  United  States  Gazette,  published  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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The  newspapers  are  filed  in  the  newspaper  room  for  a 
period  of  one  or  two  months.  Then,  they  are  made  up  into 
volume  form,  are  wrapped  and  shelved  until  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  books  are  made  up,  and  then  shipped  to  the  bindery  to 
be  bound  in  book  form.  Before  and  after  binding  the  news¬ 
papers  are  available  to  the  public. 

The  most  complete  volumes  of  bound  newspapers  in  this 
collection  are  from  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  The  Harris¬ 
burg  Telegraph  files  begin  September  1831,  when  that  paper 
was  founded.  The  files  of  this  newspaper  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Telegraph  was  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Statesman  and  Anti-Masonic  Republican,  which 
was  founded  in  1828.  The  Telegraph  began  as  a  weekly  but 
since  1856  has  been  published  as  a  daily  newspaper.  The 
Harrisburg  Patriot  began  as  the  Democratic  Union  in  1843. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  Daily  Patriot  and  Union  in  1858. 
It  was  known  by  that  name  until  June  1868  when  it  became 
the  Morning  Patriot.  It  was  a  weekly  newspaper  until  1858. 

Found,  also,  in  this  collection  are  scattered  volumes  of  the 
Harrisburg  Chronicle  dated  from  May  1813  to  June  1840,  and 
volumes  of  the  Oracle  of  Dauphin  1810  to  1824;  the  United 
States  Gazette,  1804-1847;  the  Public  Ledger,  1846  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1876,  and  from  July  1889  to  1933  (in  1934  this  paper  was 
merged  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer) ;  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  November  1861  to  1864,  and  from  1864  to  the 
present  time;  the  Philadelphia  Record  from  1885  to  the 
present  time. 

There  are  also  miscellaneous  files  of  newspapers  from 
several  other  states  covering  the  period  from  1850  to  1900. 
Included  in  these  files  are  newspapers  from  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Wisconsin;  also,  papers  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  New  York  Times  was  founded  in  1851,  and  in  1865  the 
Sunday  edition  was  added.  The  State  Library  has  complete 
files  of  the  New  York  Times  from  1855  to  1940.  The  Com¬ 
monwealth  did  its  own  binding  of  the  New  York  Times  until 
January  1927.  Since  that  date  we  have  received,  in  bound 
form,  the  rag  edition  which  is  bound  by  the  New  York  Times. 
Two  volumes  are  issued  each  month  covering  approximately 
fifteen  days  in  each  volume. 

The  Newspaper  Room  serves  people  of  all  types  and  classes. 
It  is  visited  by  lawyers,  doctors,  and  members  of  other  pro¬ 
fessions;  news  writers,  college  graduates,  students  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  college  and  university  stu¬ 
dents.  The  papers  are  used  to  assist  in  finding  birth  and 
death  records  important  events,  court  trials,  historical  mat¬ 
ters,  and  matters  relating  to  religious,  political,  economic, 
and  social  interests.  Students  use  the  papers  for  writing  es¬ 
says,  and  college  men  and  women  have  used  them  in  the 
writing  of  their  theses.  The  newspaper  room  is  visited  by 
persons  from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Newspaper  room  is  especially  helpful  to  lawyers,  who, 
on  occasions,  have  bound  volumes  brought  to  court.  Many 
of  the  newspapers  are,  also,  used  for  the  purpose  of  photo¬ 
stating. 

A  multigraph  machine  is  housed  in  this  room  which  is  used 
for  printing  form  letters,  postal  cards,  circular  letters,  and 
other  items  for  use  in  the  State  Library  and  Museum.  The 
Newspaper  Room  is  an  interesting  section  of  the  State 
Library. 


CATALOGING  DIVISION— REPORT 

Eleven  hundred  thirty-six  books  have  been  sent  to  the 
General  Library  for  circulation  from  the  Cataloging  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Library  since  September  18th.  Of  this  total. 
229  are  biography,  134  history,  95  description  and  travel,  190 
literature  and  philology,  172  practical  arts,  62  natural 
sciences,  189  economics  and  sociology,  35  fine  arts,  17  philos¬ 
ophy  and  religion,  and  13  general  works. 

In  cataloging,  new  books  are  grouped  together  by  subject 
so  that  classification  numbers  and  subject  headings  for  the 
catalog  may  be  kept  consistent.  The  Cataloging  Division 
has  a  shelf-list  or  complete  card  list  of  the  301,124  library 
holdings  as  they  are  shelved  in  the  book  stacks,  according 
to  subject  classification.  It  maintains  also  an  official  catalog 
or  complete  author  list.  Both  of  these  lists  are  checked  for 
every  new  book,  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  duplication 
Cutter  author  numbers  or  of  copy  numbers  for  books  in  the 
same  class.  Cards  are  prepared  for  these  files  at  the  time 
the  catalog  cards  are  typed  for  the  catalog  in  the  General 
Library.  All  new  catalog  cards  are  filed  before  books  are 
released  for  circulation.  Seventy-three  hundred  eighty-five 
cards  have  been  typed  and  filed  for  the  1,136  books  released. 
Of  the  1,928  new  books  added  in  1939,  cataloging  has  not 
been  completed,  mostly  in  the  fields  of  fine  arts,  sociology, 
history,  philosophy,  and  general  works. 

The  cataloging  and  order  division  is  the  work  shop  of  the 
library.  All  book  requests  and  book  orders  are  handled 
here.  A  card  file  of  books  ordered  is  maintained  and  date  of 
order  and  of  receipt  of  each  book  noted.  Books  purchased 
for  all  divisions  of  the  Library,  all  gifts,  exchanges,  serials, 
and  continuations  are  recorded  in  accessions  books,  in  which 
also,  as  upon  the  shelf-list  card,  a  note  of  later  withdrawal 
or  loss  of  book  is  made.  The  accessions  number  is  stamped 
in  each  book.  The  thirty  large  accessions  ledgers  contain¬ 
ing  the  history  of  all  library  holdings,  are  shelved  in  a  safe 
for  protection.  Additions  to  the  law,  documents,  extension^ 
and  county  library  collections  are  accessioned  separately 
and  those  books  sent  to  their  respective  divisions  for  cata¬ 
loging. 

All  book  purchases  are  received  and  checked  in  the 
order  division.  Every  book  is  examined  or  “collated”  for 
imperfections.  Ten  thousand  five  hundred  sixty  books, 
magazines,  and  documents  were  handled  in  1939  for  the 
General  Library,  Documents,  Law,  Extension,  and  County 
Divisions. 

Bound  magazines  are  accessioned,  classified,  and  cataloged 
like  books.  Records  of  books  and  magazines  withdrawn  for 
binding  are  kept.  Four  hundred  ten  bound  magazines  were 
sent  to  the  General  Library  in  1939.  The  Documents  Divi¬ 
sion  received  984  bound,  accessioned  documents  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  General  Library  exists  to  assist  all  State  Departments, 
libraries,  and  individuals  throughout  the  State  in  their  re¬ 
search  problems.  Its  book  purchases  comprise  non-fiction 
and  general  literature  for  adults.  The  Extension  and  County 
collections  provide  fiction,  juvenile  literature,  and  more 
popular  non-fiction  for  deposit  throughout  the  State.  Five 
thousand  two  hundred  seventy-four  books  were  added  to 
the  Extension  and  County  collections  in  1939. 

State  and  Federal  documents  are  concentrated  and  cata¬ 
loged  in  the  Documents  Division.  All  law  purchases  are 
cataloged  and  shelved  in  the  Law  Library.  Seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  ninety-five  new  documents  and  law  books  have  been 
delivered  since  fall. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  WILL  NOT  GIVE 
UP  THE  SHIP 

Harold  E.  Keller 

The  same  years  that  saw  fame  come  to  the  frigate  Con¬ 
stitution  witnessed  the  development  of  a  fresh- water  Navy 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  This  body  of  water  formed  the  natural 
boundary  line  between  the  new  republic  and  the  territory 
the  mother-country,  Great  Britain,  succeeded  in  retaining. 
Strange  to  say  the  growth  that  took  place  on  their  shores 
was  most  uneven.  The  Tories  who  feared  the  reprisals  of 
their  neighbors  and  scorned  the  new  government  quickly 
took  themselves  away  from  within  the  bounds  of  the  infant 
nation  and  settled  just  over  the  line.  Indian  troubles  during 
the  war  with  the  French  taught  the  English  how  to  treat  the 
red  men  and  made  their  lands  safe  from  savage  raids  and 
massacre.  On  the  American  side  the  settlers  had  to  be  on 
constant  lookout  for  marauding  bands.  Transportation  was 
also  a  factor. 

The  outlet  of  the  lakes  to  the  ocean  was  in  English  hands 
and  formed  a  natural  highway  of  exit  and  approach.  The 
American  shores  had  to  depend  on  roads,  of  which  there 
were  few  and  those  notoriously  bad.  The  result  of  all  these 
things  was  that,  by  1812,  the  Canadian  side  of  the  lakes  was 
fairly  well  developed  but  the  American  side  was  still  a  wild 
and  thinly  populated  region. 

The  day  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
in  Philadelphia  a  boy  was  born  in  a  pioneer  household  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Juniata  River,  near  the  present  site  of 
Lewistown. 

Named  Daniel  Dobbins,  he  lived  through  the  perilous  and 
stirring  frontier  days  of  the  Revolution,  although  little  is 
known  of  his  early  years.  In  1795,  as  a  youth  of  nineteen,  he 
walked  through  the  wilderness  to  Colt’s  Station,  fourteen 
miles  southeast  of  present  day  Erie  where  he  worked  for  a 
time  for  The  Pennsylvania  Population  Company.  About  1800 
he  began  his  career  as  a  sailor  on  Lake  Erie  shipping  on  the 
schooner  Harlequin  with  Captain  Beebe.  Two  years  later,  in 
1803,  he  become  master  of  the  sloop  Good  Intent.  From  1805 
to  1807  he  sailed  the  schooner  Ranger;  in  1808  the  General 
Wilkinson  and  in  1809,  in  partnership  with  Rufus  Seth  Reed, 
a  coal  merchant  in  Erie,  bought  from  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company  of  Canada  the  schooner  Charlotte  which  he  re¬ 
named  the  SALINA.  A  profitable  trade  was  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  lake  ports. 

In  July,  1812,  Captain  Daniel  Dobbins,  and  his  partner 
Mr.  Reed,  made  a  trip  to  Mackinaw,  an  American  port  and 
trading  post.  They  went  to  bed  one  night  at  peace  with  the 
world,  but  woke  up  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  it  to  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  hands  of  a  party  of  British  and  Indians  who  cap¬ 
tured  the  garrison  of  fifty-seven  men  without  firing  a  shot. 
It  was  a  splendid  introduction  to  the  war  which  had  been 
declared  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and  of 
which,  owing  to  the  poor  means  of  communication  on  the 
American  side,  they  had  been  totally  unaware.  The  English 
commander  dispatched  Captain  Dobbins  to  Cleveland  with 
a  boatload  of  noncombatants.  When  passing  Detroit  he  was 
intercepted  by  the  American  forces  under  General  Hull.  As 
an  attack  on  Detroit  was  imminent  Captain  Dobbins  joined 
the  American  troops. 

When  Hull  surrendered  Dobbins  was  again  taken  prisoner 
and  for  a  while  his  life  was  in  danger.  Accused  of  violating 
his  parole — which  was  never  given — he  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  was  in  danger  of  execution.  One  of  the  British 
officers,  an  old  friend,  secretly  gave  him  a  pass  which  enabled 
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him  to  escape  from  prison  and  make  his  way  through  the 
British  lines,  a  journey  not  without  difficulty,  for  the  savages 
were  set  on  his  trail  and  a  price  was  put  on  his  scalp.  Hiding 
under  an  overturned  hulk  on  the  lake  shore  during  the  day, 
he  traveled  at  night  until  he  found  a  dugout  in  which  he 
paddled  to  Sandusky.  Procuring  a  horse  there,  he  rode  on 
to  Cleveland.  From  that  point  he  moved  to  Erie  in  a  canoe. 

Dobbins  Ordered  to  Begin  a  Fleet 

On  learning  of  Hull’s  surrender  General  David  Meade  sent 
Captain  Dobbins  on  to  Washington  with  the  news.  Hull  had 
detailed  Colonel  Cass  on  the  same  errand.  Although  the 
latter  had  a  start,  he  fell  sick  at  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Dobbins  passed  him  there  and  was  the  first  to  reach 
Washington.  The  Secretary  of  War  took  him  at  once  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison  and  a  cabinet  meeting  was  hastily  summoned. 
Dobbins  was  asked  to  remain  and  give  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  on  the  lakes.  He  made  such  a 
favorable  impression  that  President  Madison  exclaimed, 
“There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  we  must  gain  control  of  the 
lakes.” 

Dobbins  was  commissioned  a  sailing  master  in  the  Navy 
and  sent  back  to  Erie  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  fleet.  An 
initial  credit  of  $2,000  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  order  to 
secure  some  ship  carpenters  he  traveled  home  by  the  way  of 
New  York,  Albany,  and  Buffalo,  but  was  rather  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  his  quest.  Timber  abounded  at  Erie  and  was  very 
cheap,  giant  oak  trees  bringing  the  munificient  sum  of  $1 
each.  Captain  Dobbins  selected  only  the  best  and  marked 
them  for  cutting.  He  himself  felled  the  first  tree.  Rough 
plans  were  drawn  for  the  building  of  four  gunboats.  It  was 
January,  however,  before  Erie  was  visited  by  Commodore 
Chauncey  in  command  on  all  the  lakes,  and  by  Henry  Eck- 
ford,  naval  constructor.  Eckford  added  ten  feet  to  the  two 
gunboats  on  which  not  much  work  had  been  done  and 
ordered  the  cutting  of  timber  for  two  sloops  of  war. 

Perry  Arrives 

On  his  return  to  Lake  Ontario,  Chauncey  requested  the 
Navy  Department  to  detail  Captain  Perry  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  on  Lake  Erie.  His  request  was  granted  and 
Perry  reached  that  place  March  27.  In  the  meantime  Noah 
Brown,  master  shipbuilder,  had  been  sent  on  from  New 
York  with  twenty-five  ship  carpenters.  Lack  of  skilled  men 
had  been  one  of  Dobbins’  chief  worries.  The  arrival  of 
Brown  and  his  men  alleviated,  but  did  not  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

While  wood  was  plentiful,  there  was  little  or  no  iron  to 
be  had.  All  the  stores  and  homes  in  the  villages  were  ran¬ 
sacked.  Noah  Brown  scoured  the  countryside  for  miles 
around  and  still  there  was  a  shortage.  Plenty  had  been 
ordered  from  Pittsburgh,  but  the  abominable  roads  made  its 
transportation  at  this  time  of  the  year  impossible.  Just  when 
it  seemed  work  would  have  to  be  stopped  for  want  of  metal, 
keen  eyes  noticed  a  vessel  fast  in  the  ice  far  out  on  the  lake. 
The  first  dark  night  saw  a  raiding  party  making  its  way 
cautiously  over  the  ice.  On  reaching  the  ship  Captain  Dob¬ 
bins,  who  was  one  of  the  men  taking  part,  was  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  his  old  vessel,  the  Salina,  captured  at  Mack¬ 
inaw.  Quickly  stripping  it  of  every  available  piece  of  iron, 
which  was  loaded  on  sleds,  they  set  the  vessel  afire.  Work 
in  the  shipyards  at  Erie  was  resumed  the  next  day. 

After  a  short  inspection  on  his  arrival  Perry  felt  that  the 
yards  were  insufficiently  guarded  against  land  attack,  al¬ 
though  sixty  workmen  had  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Getting  in  touch  with  General  Meade,  Perry  succeeded  in 
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having  one  thousand  militiamen  sent  on  to  form  a  guard. 
He  procured  four  fieldpieces  at  Pittsburgh  and  mounted 
them  in  a  redoubt.  The  old  blockhouse  was  reconstructed 
and  as  soon  as  Captain  Dobbins  brought  up  some  long  12’s 
from  the  naval  station  at  Black  Rock  they  were  mounted  on 
the  100-foot  bluff  that  overlooked  the  site  where  the  sloops 
were  being  built. 

The  Navy  Department  ordered  additional  carpenters 
from  Philadelphia  but  these  did  not  arrive.  Finally  in  des¬ 
peration  Perry  engaged  house  carpenters  or  anyone  who 
could  handle  a  hatchet,  axe,  and  saw.  The  working  force 
reached  two  hundred  and  real  progress  was  soon  apparent. 

The  long  guns  for  the  arming  of  the  gunboats  were  brought 
up  from  Black  Rock  by  Captain  Dobbins  in  a  boat.  Besides 
weathering  spring  storms,  that  indefatigable  sailor  had  to 
avoid  the  British  who  were  always  endeavoring  to  capture 
him  and  his  cargoes.  Carronades  were  sent  on  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Wagoned  over  the  mountains  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Pittsburgh,  they  were  kept  there  until  navigation 
opened  and  then  were  sent  up  the  Allegheny  River  and 
French  Creek  on  flat  boats.  Rigging  was  purchased  at 
Pittsburgh  and  canvas  for  sails  sent  on  from  Philadelphia. 
Powder  for  the  fleet  was  brought  overland  in  Conestoga 
wagons  from  the  DuPont  plant  in  Delaware  to  Erie.  Anchors 
were  contracted  for  at  Pittsburgh,  but  they  were  not  de¬ 
livered  in  time  and  Perry  had  to  call  on  Chauncey  for  help 
while  the  Navy  Department  ordered  anchors  from  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Owing  to  almost  interminable  delays  in  essential  materials 
and  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  men  the  little  fleet 
was  not  ready  by  June  1,  as  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  had  urged.  Although  the  gunboats  were  fitted  and 
armed  for  action,  the  first  sloop  was  not  launched  until  June 
25,  and  the  second  July  4.  It  was  the  end  of  July  before 
they  were  complete  and  ready  for  service. 

Assembling  the  Fleet 

It  took  from  August  1  to  August  4  to  get  the  sloops 
Lawrence  and  Niagara  over  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  a  most  interesting  and  unusual  operation.  As  they 
drew  nine  feet  of  water  and  there  was  only  five  over  the 
bar,  Yankee  ingenuity  had  to  be  called  on  to  solve  the  diffi- 
.culty.  Noah  Brown  built  four  camels  or  barges  ninety  feet 
long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  The  sloops  were 
taken  to  the  bar  one  at  a  time,  run  aground  and  two  of  the 
camels  sunk  by  their  sides.  Heavy  timbers  were  placed 
through  their  ports  and  lashed  to  the  camels’  decks.  Then 
the  water  was  pumped  out  of  them  and  in  lifting  they  raised 
the  sloops  enough  to  slide  them  over  the  sandy  bottom. 

While  this  process  was  going  on  with  the  Niagara  the 
British  fleet  appeared.  Perry  had  ordered  all  the  vessels 
drawn  up  as  in  line  of  battle.  The  haziness  of  the  morning 
deceived  the  British  commander  and  made  it  appear  as 
though  Perry’s  whole  fleet  was  ready  for  action. 

After  hovering  around  about  an  hour  the  English  squad¬ 
ron  bore  away  and  left  Perry  to  finish  his  work.  No  time 
was  lost.  With  the  assistance  of  a  brisk  west  wind,  which 
raised  the  level  of  the  water,  the  Niagara  was  pushed  over 
in  half  the  time  it  took  to  work  over  the  Lawrence. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  George  in  May,  Chauncey  turned 
over  to  Perry  vessels  purchased  by  the  government  for  Lake 
Erie  service.  They  consisted  of  the  Caledonia,  a  brig  cap¬ 
tured  by  Lieutenant  Elliott,  and  armed  with  two  long 
twenty-four  pounders  and  one  twelve  pounder,  the  schooner 
Somers  two  long  eighteen  pounders,  the  sloop  Trippe  one 
long  twenty-four  pounder,  the  schooner  Ohio  one  long 


twenty-four  pounder,  the  schooner  Amelia  one  long  twenty- 
four  pounder.  These  had  been  prevented  from  leaving  their 
anchorage  (at  Black  Rock)  by  an  enemy  battery  on  the  op¬ 
posite  shore.  When  the  enemy  evacuated  the  territory  they 
were  free. 

It  took  a  whole  week’s  work  for  two  hundred  soldiers, 
besides  sailors  and  ox  teams,  to  track  them  up  the  rapids. 
That  was  only  the  beginning.  The  British  fleet  was  on  the 
lookout  for  them  and  it  was  imperative  for  Perry  to  avoid 
an  engagement  as  the  British  were  overwhelmingly  superior 
and  he  most  certainly  would  have  been  defeated.  Hazy 
weather  came  to  his  aid.  The  two  fleets  passed  one  another 
in  the  night  and  Perry  got  away  to  slip  into  the  harbor  of 
Erie  on  the  morning  of  June  19. 

An  American  Victory 

With  his  whole  fleet  on  the  lake,  Perry  made  several 
practice  cruises  but  was  not  very  desirous  of  meeting  the 
enemy  as  he  felt  his  vessels  were  undermanned.  The 
arrival  of  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Elliott  with  ninety  seamen  and 
officers,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  Kentucky  boat¬ 
men  obtained  from  General  Harrison’s  army,  gave  him  the 
strength  he  needed.  The  English  commander,  Barclay, 
avoided  an  engagement  until  at  last  lack  of  provisions  and 
war  supplies  forced  him  to  risk  an  encounter.  The  two 
fleets  came  together  at  Put-in-Bay  September  10,  1813. 

In  the  English  squadron  was  the  Detroit  armed  with  nine¬ 
teen  long  guns,  the  Queen  Charlotte  seventeen  carronades, 
the  Lady  Prevost  thirteen  long  guns,  the  Hunter  ten  guns 
of  mixed  armament,  the  Little  Belt  three  long  guns,  and 
the  schooner  Chippewa  one  long  gun.  To  oppose  these  Perry 
had  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara  armed  with  twenty  guns 
each,  two  long  guns  and  eighteen  carronades,  the  Caledonia 
four  guns,  the  Ariel  three  guns,  the  Scorpion  and  Somers 
two  guns  each,  and  the  Trippe,  Porcupine,  and  Tigress  one 
gun  each.  The  Ohio  had  been  sent  off  to  bring  in  supplies 
and  did  not  get  into  the  fight.  The  Amelia  was  judged  unfit 
for  service  shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Erie. 

As  the  two  fleets  approached  each  other,  Perry  brought 
forth  his  battle  flag  previously  prepared  and  ordered  the 
crew  of  the  Lawrence  on  deck.  Mounting  a  gun  he  unfolded 
the  flag  with  the  following  words:  “My  brave  lads,  the  in¬ 
scription  on  this  flag  is  the  last  words  of  the  gallant  Captain 
Lawrence,  after  whom  this  vessel  is  named:  ‘Don’t  Give  up 
the  Ship.’  Shall  I  hoist  it?”  The  legend  of  the  flag  was 
echoed  on  the  other  craft  as  the  flag  was  quickly  pulled  to 
the  masthead.  At  first  the  tide  of  battle  was  against  the 
Americans  and  the  Lawrence  was  shattered  almost  to  the 
sinking  point.  Passing  to  the  Niagara  Perry  rallied  his  forces 
and  before  the  sun  set  was  able  to  write  that  laconic  message 
to  General  Harrison:  “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours;  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop.” 

Once  the  lake  was  in  control  of  the  Americans,  it  was  easy 
for  Perry  to  cooperate  with  General  Harrison  and  move 
against  the  British  land  forces.  Perry’s  fleet  together  with 
several  of  the  captured  vessels  was  used  to  transport  the 
Army.  Proctor  abandoned  Malden  and  retreated.  A  battle 
between  the  two  armies  took  place  on  the  Thames  and 
Proctor  was  defeated  and  Tecumseh,  his  great  Indian  ally, 
killed. 

Colonel  Louis  Cass  was  left  to  hold  the  conquered  terri¬ 
tory  and  was  given  one  thousand  men.  Perry  left  him  the 
Ohio,  Somers,  Scorpion,  Tigress,  and  Porcupine  to  transport 
supplies  from  Cleveland.  With  General  Harrison  and  his 
staff  he  sailed  for  Erie  on  board  the  Ariel.  Stopping  at  Put¬ 
in-Bay  he  found  the  prizes  Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte  so 
badly  cut  up  that  he  gave  orders  to  leave  them  for  the  winter. 
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Four  hundred  soldiers  were  sent  on  to  guard  them.  At  Erie 
Perry  found  orders  from  the  Navy  Department  granting 
him  leave  of  absence  to  see  his  family.  He  departed  from 
Erie  never  to  return. 

Only  One  Survives 

Hardly  had  its  now  famous  commander  left  the  lake 
shores  before  the  fleet  began  to  break  up.  The  Ariel  and 
Chippewa  parted  their  cables  in  a  storm  and  running 
aground  were  pounded  to  pieces  by  the  waves.  Later  on  in 
the  winter  the  British  invaded  Black  Rock  and  burned  the 
Trippe  and  the  Little  Belt.  When  spring  came  and  naviga¬ 
tion  was  open  once  more  the  schooners  Scorpion  and 
Tigress  were  surprised  and  captured  at  anchor  during  the 
night  and  the  same  fate  befell  the  Somers  and  Ohio  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake. 

Thus  six  of  the  original  sixteen  vessels  possessed  by  Perry 
after  the  battle,  ten  of  his  own  and  six  prizes  from  the  enemy, 
were  lost  within  a  year  after  the  fight. 

The  war  ended  in  December,  1814,  and  the  following  July 
orders  were  received  at  Erie  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  smaller 
vessels  and  to  sink  the  Detroit,  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
Lawrence  in  some  suitable  place  in  the  harbor  for  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  Caledonia  was  sold  and  converted  into  a  mer¬ 
chantman  and  after  some  years  of  service  was  broken  up. 
The  Lady  Prevost  met  a  like  fate,  while  the  Porcupine  was 
turned  over  to  the  revenue  department.  In  1825  the  naval 
station  at  Erie  was  entirely  dismantled  and  the  property 
disposed  of  at  auction.  The  Lawrence,  Detroit,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  Niagara,  all  under  water,  were  purchased 
by  B.  R.  Brown  of  Rochester.  In  1835  they  were  sold,  still 
under  water,  to  Captain  George  Miles  of  Erie.  He  raised 
the  Lawrence,  Detroit,  and  Queen  Charlotte  intending  to 
fit  them  up  for  merchant  service.  The  Detroit  and  Queen 
Charlotte  were  found  good  enough  for  that  purpose  and 
saw  service  on  the  lakes.  Years  later  the  Detroit  was  sent 
to  her  doom  over  Niagara  Falls.  The  Lawrence  was  found 
to  be  in  poor  condition  and  because  of  her  shallow  hold  was 
not  suitable  for  merchant  service.  She  was  allowed  to  sink 
again.  After  his  experience  with  the  first  sloop,  Captain 
Miles  left  the  Niagara  on  the  bottom. 

In  1857  he  sold  his  rights  in  the  two  ships  to  Leander 
Dobbins  who  in  turn  sold  the  Lawrence  in  1875  to  Thomas 
J.  Viers  and  John  Dunlap.  It  was  raised,  cut  in  half,  and 
transported  to  Philadelphia  for  exhibition  at  the  Centennial 
celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  build¬ 
ing  in  which  the  timbers  were  housed  burned  down  and  all 
was  consumed.  Of  the  two  fleets  there  remained  only  the 
Niagara,  which  rested  peacefully  on  the  bottom  of  Misery 
Bay  until  1913,  when  she  was  raised  and  refitted  for  the 
centennial  celebration  of  Perry’s  great  victory.  The  state 
of  Pennsylvania  paid  for  the  work  but  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  celebration  turned  the  vessel  over  to  the  city  of  Erie. 
That  municipality  soon  tired  of  maintenance  charges,  and 
the  ravages  of  time  quickly  made  their  mark.  When  it  was 
found  that  the  old  craft  had  quietly  settled  on  the  bottom 
at  the  city  pier,  though  still  out  of  water  for  it  had  been 
moored  in  a  shallow  depth,  friends  grew  alarmed  and  started 
a  movement  to  save  her. 

First  Appeals  Go  Unheeded 

The  Navy  Department  was  approached,  but  in  vain,  for 
no  money  was  available  under  the  law  for  such  a  purpose. 
A  jam  of  bills  in  Congress  prevented  the  introduction  of  a 
special  measure.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  was 
appealed  to,  but  when  it  came  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill, 
a  rider  was  inserted  in  a  bill  already  introduced  with  the 


result  that  the  defeat  of  the  main  bill  killed  the  rider.  Re¬ 
fusing  to  abandon  the  ship,  members  of  the  Erie  County 
Historical  Society  formed  the  U.S.S.  Niagara  Association 
for  the  express  purpose  of  caring  for  Perry’s  last  survivor. 
Title  was  obtained  from  the  city  of  Erie  in  the  summer  of 
1929  and  a  local  drive  for  funds  launched.  About  $17,000 
was  raised  and  with  this  money  the  Niagara  was  hauled 
out  of  the  water  and  put  into  a  temporary  cradle  on  the 
lake  shore. 

At  the  1931  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature 
a  special  bill  was  introduced  and  backed  by  the  American 
Legion  and  other  veteran  organizations  for  the  rebuilding 
and  care  of  the  ship.  At  the  request  of  Governor  Pinchot, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Adams  sent  Commander  Enright, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Constitution,  to 
Erie  to  inspect  the  vessel.  In  his  report  to  the  Governor, 
Commander  Enright  said: 

“Of  the  structure  of  the  vessel  as  originally  built  in  1813 
there  remains  the  keelson,  keel,  stem  post,  sternpost,  all 
of  the  floor  timbers,  the  crotches  forward,  and  about  six 
strakes  of  planking  on  the  port  side.  Of  these  parts  the 
keelson,  floor  timbers,  and  the  crotches  are  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion,  due  to  dry  rot  and  would  have  to  be  partially  or  wholly 
renewed.” 

“There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  shrinkage,  both  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  original  material  was  installed  green  and 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vessel  has  dried  out  ultimately 
since  it  was  hauled  out  of  the  water.  All  remaining  material 
in  the  hull  was  installed  during  the  reconstruction  in  1913 
and  is  in  extremely  poor  condition  and  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
newed.  Unless  steps  are  taken  for  her  preservation  in  the 
immediate  future  ber  complete  collapse  is  not  improbable.” 

The  vital  effect  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  outcome 
of  the  War  of  1812  and  the  conspicuous  part  played  by  the 
Niagara  in  bringing  about  this  victory  makes  the  vessel, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  results,  one  of  the  outstanding 
ships  in  our  naval  history,  and  as  such  her  preservation  as 
a  historical  memorial  is  of  great  importance. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  vessel  would  involve  complete 
renewal  of  parts  of  the  hull.  The  masts  apparently  are  in 
good  condition.  The  rebuilding  should  be  carried  out  with 
well-selected  materials  which  would  have  a  probable  life  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  with  only  routine  mainte¬ 
nance  necessary.” 

We  Will  Not  Give  Up  the  Ship 

In  the  meantime  the  bill  which  provided  for  the  creation 
of  a  commission  and  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  Niagara’s 
rebuilding  and  care  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  and  went  to  the  Governor  for 
signature.  Considerable  anxiety  was  evinced  by  the  friends 
of  the  ship  as  State  revenues  had  decreased,  and  money 
would  be  urgently  needed  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  campaign  pledge  to  have  the  State  take  over 
20,000  miles  of  back  roads  and  maintain  them.  Governor 
Pinchot,  however,  exhibited  an  extraordinary  interest  in 
the  Niagara  and  on  the  receipt  of  Commander  Enright’s 
report  signed  the  bill. 

The  Niagara  fund  did  not  entirely  escape  the  depression. 
The  Special  Sessions  of  1932  cut  the  appropriation  in  half, 
leaving  only  $25,000  for  the  restoration.  This  was  sufficient 
for  a  partial  rebuilding  of  the  hull.  Taken  once  more  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  the  old  Niagara  was  beached,  her  masts 
and  rigging  removed,  her  decks  torn  up  and  her  planking 
stripped  away  from  her  sides.  Sound  timber  replaced  all 
rotting  ribs  and  knees.  New  planking  was  fitted  to  her  sides. 

( Continued  on  Page  32,  Column  2 ) 
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School  Employes *  Retirement  Board 


H.  H.  BAISH 
Secretary  School  Employes’ 
Retirement  Board 


SUPERANNUATION  RETIREMENT 

Applicant  for  Superannuation  Allowance 

An  eligible  applicant  for  a  superannuation  retirement 
allowance  shall  have  credit  in  the  Retirement  Board  records 
for  at  least  ten  years  of  service  in  the  Pennsylvania  Public 
School  System  and  shall  be  at  least  62  years  of  age  before 
retirement.  If  a  member  separates  from  school  service  in 
Pennsylvania  before  retirement  and  later  wishes  to  apply 
for  a  superannuation  annuity  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
annuity  rights  in  accordance  with  legal  provisions  and  be  in 
service  after  age  62  years.  Superannuation  retirement  is 
required  at  age  70  years  or  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
during  which  this  age  is  attained. 

Contributions  After  Age  62  Years 

Contributions  to  the  Retirement  Fund  are  optional  after 
age  62  years.  However,  if  a  member  discontinues  contribu¬ 
tions  after  said  age  the  annuity  at  retirement  is  less  than 
that  payable  when  such  contributions  are  continued  to  the 
date  of  retirement.  The  difference  is  approximately  10%  of 
the  contributions  the  member  is  authorized  to  pay  after  age 
62  years. 

Maximum  Allowance 

At  retirement  a  member  may  elect  to  receive  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowance.  In  that  event  all  payments  cease  at  his  or 
her  death. 

Options 

A  member  about  to  retire  may  waive  his  right  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  allowance  and  may  elect  any  one  of  the  following  op¬ 
tions: 

(1)  A  reduced  retirement  allowance  payable  throughout 
life  and  at  death  a  refund  to  a  designated  beneficiary 
or  the  member’s  estate  of  any  balance  to  his  or  her 
credit. 

(2)  A  reduced  joint  allowance  payable  throughout  life 
and  also  throughout  the  life  of  a  designated  bene¬ 
ficiary. 

(3)  A  reduced  allowance  payable  throughout  life  and  at 
death  one-half  of  said  allowance  continued  through¬ 
out  the  life  of  a  designated  beneficiary. 

(4)  Any  other  benefit  or  benefits  that  shall  be  the  actu¬ 
arial  equivalent  of  the  maximum  retirement  allow¬ 
ance. 

Method  of  Computing  Maximum  Superannuation 
Retirement  Allowance 

The  method  of  computing  the  Maximum  Retirement  Al¬ 
lowance  is  somewhat  complicated.  A  short  method  has  been 
devised  which  gives  the  approximate  allowance  under  aver¬ 
age  conditions.  The  short  method  is  as  follows:  Divide  the 
average  annual  salary  for  the  last  ten  years  of  service  by 
80  and  multiply  the  result  by  the  total  number  of  years  of 
accredited  service.  This  short  method  gives  the  approximate 
allowance  under  average  conditions  when  a  person  retires 
at  about  age  66  years  and  not  the  actual  allowance.  When 
actually  determining  a  retirement  allowance  the  method 
specified  in  the  law  must  be  used. 

Illustration 

The  following  illustration  shows  the  computation  of  the 
Superannuation  Retirement  Allowance  of  Miss  B: 


Age  .  64 

Accumulated  deductions .  $1610.10 

Average  annual  salary  for  last 

ten  years  of  service .  $1516.50 


Total  service  .  44  years  2  months 

(Term,  10  months) 

Service  prior  to  July  1,  1919  ....  29  years  2  months 


(Term,  10  months) 

Employe’s  Annuity — Miss  B  was  64  years  of  age  and  her 
accumulated  deductions  amounted  to  $1610.10.  Accumu¬ 
lated  deductions  are  the  member’s  contributions  to  the  Re¬ 
tirement  Fund  plus  accrued  interest.  By  referring  to  Table 
1  which  follows  this  illustration  it  is  seen  that  at  age  64  years 
it  requires  $10,734  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  one  dollar  for 
a  female  member.  Since  Miss  B’s  accumulated  deductions 
amounted  to  $1610.10  her  Employes’  Annuity  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  dividing  $1610.10  by  10.734  which  gives  her  an 
Employe’s  Annuity  of  $150. 

State  Annuity — Miss  B’s  State  Annuity  was  computed  by 
dividing  $1516.50,  her  average  annual  salary  for  the  last  10 
years,  by  160  and  multiplying  by  44.2,  total  years  of  service, 
which  gave  $418.93. 

Further  State  Annuity — Miss  B’s  Further  State  Annuity 
was  computed  by  dividing  $1516.50,  average  annual  salary 
for  the  last  10  years,  by  160  and  multiplying  by  29.2,  years 
of  prior  service,  which  gave  $276.76. 

Annual  Retirement  Allowance — Miss  B’s  annual  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  is  the  sum  of  $150,  her  Employe’s  Annuity; 
$418.93,  her  State  Annuity;  and  $276.76,  her  Further  State 
Annuity,  or  $845.69.  Her  monthly  retirement  allowance  is 
$70.47. 

Table  1 

Amount  That  Will  Purchase  An  Annuity  of  One  Dollar 

N ecessary  Amount 


Age  Male  Female 

62  .  $9,754  $11,338 

63  .  9.438  11.038 

64  .  9.121  10.734 

65  .  8.804  10.430 

66  .  8.488  10.120 

67  .  8.173  9.810 

68  .  7.859  9.499 

69  .  7.548  9.187 

70  .  7.239  8.874 


Superannuation  Retirement  Allowance  Under  Option  1 

The  maximum  allowance  is  computed  first.  The  reduced 
allowance  is  determined  by  the  age  and  sex  of  the  member 
who  retires.  For  example,  a  male  school  employe  retiring 
at  age  62  under  Option  1  would  receive  77.08%  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowance  while  a  female  would  receive  84.09%  of  the 
maximum  allowance  at  the  same  age. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rates  for  computing  both 
male  and  female  allowances  under  Option  1  for  ages  62  to 
70  years  inclusive: 

Table  2 

Percentage  of  Maximum  Allowance  Payable  Under 

Option  1 

Percentage  Payable 


Age  Male  Female 

62  . 7708  .8409 

63  . 7654  .8344 

64  . 7598  .8271 

65  . 7542  .8196 

66  . 7482  .8121 

67  . 7414  .8042 

68  . 7345  .7956 

69  . 7276  .7871 

70  . 7207  .7786 
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Allowance  Under  Option  2 

The  allowance  payable  under  Option  2  is  determined  by 
the  age  at  which  the  member  retires  and  the  age  and  sex  of 
the  designated  beneficiary.  A  male  or  female  at  retirement 
may  elect  to  protect  either  a  male  or  female  beneficiary  with 
a  joint  allowance.  When  the  beneficiary  is  much  younger 
than  the  member  the  joint  retirement  allowance  is  much  less 
than  the  maximum  allowance.  When  a  male  age  62  years 


at  retirement  wishes  to  protect  a  female  age  62  years  under 
Option  2  the  reduced  joint  allowance  is  68.55%  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  allowance. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rates  for  computing  the  al¬ 
lowance  under  Option  2  when  a  male  wishes  to  protect  a 
female: 

The  rates  when  a  male  wishes  to  protect  a  male,  when  a 
(Continued  on  Page  32,  Column  1) 


Table  3 

Percentage  of  Maximum  Allowance  Payable  Under  Option  2 

* 

Male  With  Female  Beneficiary 


Age  of  Male 


Age  of  Female 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

25  . 

.4343 

.4229 

.4113 

.3996 

.3877 

.3757 

.3636 

.3514 

.3392 

30  . 

.4500 

.4383 

.4264 

.4143 

.4020 

.3896 

.3771 

.3645 

.3519 

35  . 

.4698 

.4577 

.4454 

.4328 

.4201 

.4073 

.3943 

.3812 

.3681 

40  . 

.4945 

.4820 

.4692 

.4562 

.4430 

.4296 

.4160 

.4023 

.3886 

45  . 

.5253 

.5124 

.4991 

.4856 

.4717 

.4577 

.4436 

.4292 

.4148 

50  . 

.5632 

.5499 

.5362 

.5222 

.5078 

.4932 

.4783 

.4632 

.4480 

55  . 

.6089 

.5954 

.5815 

.5671 

.5523 

.5372 

.5217 

.5059 

.4899 

60  . 

.6623 

.6490 

.6352 

.6208 

.6059 

.5906 

.5747 

.5585 

.5418 

62  . 

.6855 

.6725 

.6589 

.6447 

.6299 

.6145 

.5987 

.5824 

.5656 

63  . 

.6974 

.6845 

.6711 

.6570 

.6423 

.6271 

.6112 

.5949 

.5782 

64  . 

.7094 

.6967 

.6835 

.6695 

.6550 

.6398 

.6241 

.6078 

.5910 

65  . 

.7217 

.7092 

.6961 

.6824 

.6680 

.6530 

.6373 

.6211 

.6043 

66  . 

.7341 

.7219 

.7090 

.6954 

.6812 

.6663 

.6508 

.6347 

.6180 

67  . 

.7465 

.7346 

.7220 

.7086 

.6946 

.6800 

.6647 

.6486 

.6320 

68  . 

.7589 

.7473 

.7350 

.7220 

.7082 

.6938 

.6787 

.6629 

.6464 

69  . 

.7714 

.7600 

.7481 

.7354 

.7219 

.7078 

.6929 

.6773 

.6610 

70  . 

.7838 

.7728 

.7612 

.7489 

.7357 

.7219 

.7072 

.6919 

.6758 

75  . 

.8433 

.8345 

.8250 

.8148 

.8038 

.7921 

.7795 

.7661 

.7519 

80  . 

.8952 

.8887 

.8817 

.8742 

.8658 

.8568 

.8470 

.8365 

.8251 

Table  4 

Percentage  of  Maximum  Allowance  Payable  Under  Option  3 
Male  With  Female  Beneficiary 


Age  of  Male 


Age  of  Female 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

25  . 

.6056 

.5944 

.5829 

.5710 

.5587 

.5462 

.5333 

.5201 

.5066 

30  . 

.6207 

.6095 

.5979 

.5859 

.5735 

.5608 

.5477 

.5343 

.5206 

35  . 

.6393 

.6280 

.6163 

.6041 

.5917 

.5788 

.5656 

.5520 

.5381 

40  . 

.6618 

.6505 

.6388 

.6266 

.6140 

.6010 

.5876 

.5738 

.5597 

45  . 

.6888 

.6776 

.6659 

.6537 

.6410 

.6280 

.6145 

.6007 

.5864 

50  . 

.7206 

.7096 

.6981 

.6861 

.6736 

.6606 

.6471 

.6332 

.6188 

55  . 

.7570 

.7464 

.7354 

.7238 

.7116 

.6989 

.6857 

.6719 

.6577 

60  . 

.7968 

.7871 

.7769 

.7660 

.7546 

.7426 

.7299 

.7166 

.7029 

62  . 

.8134 

.8042 

.7944 

.7839 

.7730 

.7613 

.7490 

.7361 

.7226 

63  . 

.8217 

.8127 

.8032 

.7930 

.7822 

.7708 

.7587 

.7460 

.7327 

64  . 

.8300 

.8212 

.8120 

.8020 

.7915 

.7803 

.7685 

.7560 

.7430 

65  . 

.8384 

.8299 

.8209 

.8112 

.8010 

.7901 

.7785 

.7663 

.7534 

66  . 

.8466 

.8385 

.8297 

.8203 

.8104 

.7998 

.7885 

.7765 

.7639 

67  . 

.8548 

.8470 

.8385 

.8295 

.8198 

.8095 

.7986 

.7869 

.7746 

68  . 

.8630 

.8554 

.8473 

.8385 

.8292 

.8192 

.8086 

.7973 

.7853 

69  . 

.8709 

.8636 

.8559 

.8475 

.8385 

.8288 

.8186 

.8075 

.7959 

70  . 

.8789 

.8719 

.8644 

.8564 

.8478 

.8385 

.8285 

.8179 

.8065 

75  . 

.9150 

.9099 

.9041 

.8980 

.8913 

.8840 

.8761 

.8675 

.8584 

80  . 

.9447 

.9411 

.9372 

9329 

.9281 

.9229 

.9172 

.9110 

.9042 
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That  Reminds  Me — 


It  Occurs  to  Me . . . 


An  important  part  of  safety  education —  is  the  treatment  of 
accidents  promptly  and  properly  which  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  training  in  first-aid.  Every  young  person  should  be 
taught  how,  in  emergencies,  to  treat  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  broken 
bones,  shock,  and  other  accidents.  With  the  abundant  material 
on  this  topic  so  readily  available  from  the  Red  Cross,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  public  schools  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  increase  the  social  com¬ 
petency  of  the  children  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  it  is  assumed, 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  their  proper  function. 


Teachers  of  Home  Economics —  should  emphasize  the  fact  that 
indefinite  kitchen  measurements,  due  to  the  nature  of  ingredi¬ 
ents,  will  soon  be  removed  from  recipes  by  the  use  of  estab¬ 
lished  measures.  Since  both  liquids  and  dry  substances  are 
involved,  level  measures  are  proposed,  effecting  more  exact 
proportions,  as  follows: 


3  teaspoons  equal 

4  tablespoons  equal 
8  tablespoons  equal 

16  tablespoons  equal 
2  cups  equal 


—  1  tablespoon 
—V4  cup 

— %  cup 

—  1  cup 

—  1  pint 


Teachers  of  Agriculture-probably  know  that  farming  is  more 
dangerous  than  either  the  construction  or  the  manufacturing 
industry.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  a 
survey  of  occupational  hazards  for  1938  shows  2,300  fatal  ac¬ 
cidents  in  manufacturing,  2,800  in  construction,  and  4,500  in 
agriculture. 


Local  Anesthetization —  since  its  discovery,  has  been  a  boon 
to  civilization.  The  interest  of  all  teachers  should  be  aroused 
by  the  powerful  new  anesthetic,  called  Neothesol,  just  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Burt,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Bennie, 
of  Richmond,  Virginia.  By  using  Neothesol,  a  single  injection 
can  eliminate  pain  for  as  long  as  three  weeks.  The  lasting 
effect  is  attained  by  using  an  oil  base  which  tends  to  retain 
the  anesthetic,  releasing  it  slowly  during  the  entire  period. 

Teachers  of  the  Biological  Sciences— accustomed  to  marvel¬ 
ous  discovery  and  invention,  still  await  the  scientists’  explana¬ 
tion  of  life  and  growth.  Numerous  experiments  with  live  cells 
of  plant  and  animal  flesh,  have  both  disclosed  and  veiled  the 
awe-inspiring  phenomena  of  life  potentialities. 

Recently,  Dr.  P.  R.  White,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  removed  a  wart-like  growth  from  a  tobacco 
plant  and  discovered  that  these  abnormal  plant  cells  also  con¬ 
tain  the  tremendous  drive  characteristic  of  cancer  cells  in  the 
human  body. 

Placing  this  growth  in  a  solution  of  nourishing  chemicals,  it 
began  to  grow  apace,  increasing  its  size  by  half  in  one  day. 
While  it  seems  incredible,  Doctor  White  observed  that  if  this 
atypical  plant  growth  had  been  allowed  to  continue  to  grow, 
and  if  there  were  a  sufficiently  great  supply  of  chemicals  to 
continue  to  feed  it,  this  amazing  growth  by  geometrical  pro¬ 
gression  would  have  been  400,000  times  the  size  of  the  solar 
system  in  a  single  year. 

The  Lactrodectrus  Mactams — is  called  the  Black  Widow 
spider  because  the  female  is  black  and  frequently  she  murders 
her  husband  after  mating.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  its  bite, 
although  causing  fever  and  great  pain,  will  not  kill  healthy 
human  beings.  It  is  poisonous  enough,  however,  to  kill  infirm 
people  and  guinea  pigs. 

Health  education  teachers  and  school  coaches —  may  not 
have  heard  that  according  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Vaughan  and  Dr.  George 
Decay,  of  Purdue  University,  “Athlete’s  Foot”,  a  stubborn  and 
irritating  skin  disease,  seemingly  transmitted  in  school  and 
gymnasium  showers,  can  be  effectively  treated.  The  millions 
of  American  boys,  girls,  and  adults  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  fungus  causing  this  annoying  but  harmless  disease  will 
yield  quickly  to  a  footbath  of  Sodium  Hypochlorite,  used,  of 
course  in  proper  dilute  solution. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  force  of  gravity—  as  one  ap¬ 
proaches  the  center  of  the  earth,  it  is  estimated  that  at  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft  35  miles  deep,  the  air  would  be  so  condensed 
that  a  block  of  our  lighter  wood  would  float  about  as  though 
it  were  on  water. 


Do  You  Know  That... 

The  Sixth  Annual  Career  Conference — for  secondary  school 
students,  will  be  held  at  Temple  University,  April  6. 


The  Fifth  Annual  One-Act  Play  Tournament— for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  high  schools,  will  be  held  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  April  20. 


The  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Conference— sponsored  by 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  will  be  held  on  its  campus, 
April  26  and  27. 


National  Boys’  and  Girls’  Week— sponsored  by  the  National 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Week  Committee,  will  be  observed  from  April 
27  to  May  4,  inclusive. 


National  Child  Health  Day —  sponsored  by  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  occurs  on  May  1. 


Americanism  Day—  has  been  set  by  the  Governor  for  May  1. 


The  Annual  Central  Pennsylvania  All-Master  Band  Festival — 

will  be  held  at  Susquehanna  University,  May  2  to  4,  inclusive. 


The  Annual  Cultural  Olympics —  will  be  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  May  3. 


The  American  Society  for  Metals — will  hold  an  Inter- 
Chapter  meeting  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  May  3  and 
4. 


Ursinus  College  Scholarship  Examinations- will  be  held  at 
Ursinus  College,  May  4. 


The  Second  Annual  Singing  Contest  Finals- will  be  held  at 
Lehigh  University,  May  4. 


A  Short  Course  in  Rural  Electrification—  will  be  conducted 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  May  8  to  10,  inclusive. 


The  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference — will  be  held  at  Penn 
State  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  the  College  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  May  24  and  25. 


The  National  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion— now  has  available  “The  Junior  American  Citizen’s  Hand¬ 
book”,  together  with  Flag  Code  Leaflets  and  other  Americanism 
materials  which  can  be  secured  at  nominal  cost  from  their  Busi¬ 
ness  Office,  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Forty-eight  Scholarships,  Cups,  and  Trophies— will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  The  American  Boy,  New  Center  Building,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  through  State  and  National  essay  and  examination 
contests. 


Children’s  Crusade  for  Children—  is  being  sponsored  by 
America’s  notable  educators,  authors,  and  civic  leaders,  ac¬ 
tively  headed  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  in  which  the  volun¬ 
teer  contributions  of  the  spare  pennies  of  American  School 
Children  will  be  collected  to  alleviate  the  tragedy  which  has 
befallen  the  helpless,  homeless  child  refugees  of  Europe. 


Then  Came  War:  1939—  a  Sound  History,  on  three  12-inch 
records  of  the  events  leading  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war  in  Europe,  with  notes  on  educational  use  by  Alexander 
J.  Stoddard,  is  now  available  for  classroom  use  from  the  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


April,  1940 


Public  Education  Bulletin 
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Have  You  Any  Questions? 


Question :  A  number  of  the  smaller  rural  districts  in  our 
county  would  like  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an 
organized  and  supervised  program  in  music  edu¬ 
cation.  How  may  this  be  accomplished? 

R.  M.  C. 

Answer:  Section  1215  of  the  School  Laws  provides  that 
districts  may  join  in  employment  of  a  supervisor 
of  music.  A  number  of  the  counties  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  are  very  successfully  utilizing 
this  plan.  As  an  example,  Dr.  Chester  B.  Dissinger, 
Superintendent  of  Pike  County  Schools,  Milford, 
Pa.,  has  developed  for  the  districts  in  that  county, 
an  itemized  cost  program  for  promoting  the  plan. 
Superintendent  Dissinger  would  be  glad  to  forward 
a  copy  of  his  program  on  request. 


Question:  We  are  in  need  of  information  concerning  pay¬ 
ment  for  medical  attention  beyond  school  nurs¬ 
ing  and  medical  inspection,  for  students  who  in¬ 
cur  accidents  during  gym  practice  and  other 
school  activities.  Should  the  Board  appropriate 
sufficient  money  to  the  Athletic  Association  for 
bills  consisting  of  charges  for  caring  for  broken 
arms,  broken  legs  from  football  games,  and  minor 
injuries?  Or,  would  you  suggest  that  the  Board 
join  in  an  insurance  arrangement  for  all  ath¬ 
letics?  What  is  the  proper  solution? 

M.  M.  R. 

Answer:  Your  Board  of  School  Directors  has  no  legal 
right  to  pay  doctor  bills  covering  injuries  received 
by  players  on  your  various  teams.  The  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  not  liable  in  cases  of  damage  or  injury  aris¬ 
ing  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  a  general  principle 
of  School  Law  that  a  board  of  school  directors  may 
make  payment  only  for  those  services  or  com¬ 
modities  for  which  there  is  specific  legal  provision. 
There  is  no  specific  legal  provision  for  medical  serv¬ 
ice  other  than  for  the  general  type  of  medical  serv¬ 
ice  designated  as  medical  inspection. 

The  Board  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  in-directly  by  making  an  appropriation  to 
the  Athletic  Association  for  such  bills  because  there 
is  no  authority  under  which  the  Board  may  legally 
subsidize  the  athletic  program. 

As  to  insurance,  the  answer  is  that  insurance  is 
purchased  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a  liability  or 
risk.  Since  no  liability  rests  with  the  district  in  the 
case  of  an  injury,  the  district  incurs  no  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  bills  arising  as  a  result  of  injuries,  and 
consequently  the  courts  have  held  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  liability  insurance  is  an  illegal  purchase, 
since  it  purports  to  purchase  a  benefit  which  is  not 
actually  received. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  proper  solution  to 
your  problem,  namely,  conduct  your  accounts  per¬ 
taining  to  athletics  as  a  fund  entirely  separate  from 
the  regular  school  account.  Credit  to  this  separate 
account  all  receipts  from  athletics,  and  charge 
against  this  account  any  expenditure  either  for  the 
promotion  of  athletics  or  for  bills  of  the  nature  you 
have  mentioned. 


Question :  We  have  in  our  school  district  a  seven  and  one- 
half  year  old  child  who  is  an  infantile  paralysis 
victim  but  who  is  reported  by  a  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Health  as  being  very  well  trained 
in  the  use  of  her  appliances  and  apparently  able 
to  get  along  without  much  difficulty.  The  parents 
of  this  child  want  her  to  attend  our  public  schools 
but  we  are  not  sure  we  should  undertake  the  risk 
of  transporting  her  with  the  other  children  even 
though  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  her  to  get  to 
the  bus.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
her  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  depart¬ 
mentalized  program  which  we  have.  Can  this 
child  be  excused  from  attending  our  public  school 
and  the  school  district  relieved  of  responsibility 
for  educating  her? 

C.  W.  H. 

Answer:  On  investigation,  we  find  that  the  facts  in  this 
case  indicate  that  this  child  is  not  so  retarded  men¬ 
tally  as  to  be  considered  uneducable.  Therefore,  the 
school  district  has  a  legal  responsibility  to  see  that 
she  is  properly  educated.  Since  the  child  is  reported 
to  get  along  well  in  spite  of  the  appliances  on  her 
legs,  it  would  be  quite  feasible  for  the  driver  on 
the  bus,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  some  of  the  older 
children,  to  help  this  child  on  and  off  the  bus.  It 
happens  in  this  case  that  the  child,  while  technically 
in  the  area  served  by  one  school  in  this  district,  is 
actually  closer  to  another  elementary  school  in  the 
same  district.  Since  this  is  the  case  and  since  the 
program  in  the  second  school  happens  not  to  be  de¬ 
partmentalized,  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  for 
this  child  to  attend  the  second  school.  If  any  extra 
transportation  facilities  need  to  be  provided  in  order 
to  take  this  child  to  the  second  school  and  if  the  dis¬ 
trict  will  pay  for  such  facilities,  it  can  be  reimbursed 
in  part  for  the  transportation  of  this  child. 


r  - 

Question:  Are  annual  or  semi-annual  promotions  to  be 
preferred  and  why? 

H.  J.  A. 

Answer:  The  semi-annual  plan  of  promoting  pupils  has 
not  seemed  to  disclose  the  advantages  which  have 
been  claimed  for  it.  Recently,  Dr.  Will  French  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  made  a 
study  of  424  high  schools  which  disclosed  that  there 
is  little  if  any  choice  between  the  two  plans  of  pro¬ 
motion,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  annual-promotion 
plan  entails  less  administrative  work.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  the  semi-annual  plan  has  been  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  adapting  the  school  program  to 
the  varying  needs  of  pupils.  The  actual  practice, 
however,  as  disclosed  by  this  study,  resulted  only  in 
the  pupils  being  promoted  twice  as  much  in  making 
the  same  unit  of  progress,  as  under  the  annual  pro¬ 
motion  plan.  More  than  this,  the  study  disclosed 
that,  on  the  whole,  mid-year  entrants  and  graduates 
receive  neither  as  much  recognition  nor  as  much 
educational  opportunity  as  those  entering  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  graduating  in  June. 
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They  Say 


A  Definition  of  Democracy 

“Democracy  is  a  constitutional  form  of  government  with 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances,  parliamentary  assembly, 
popular  suffrage,  periodic  elections,  and  a  bill  of  rights.  It  is 
based  upon  respect  for  the  individual  and,  while  adhering 
to  the  principle  of  majority  rule  as  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
democracy,  the  rights  of  minorities  to  full  privileges  of 
citizenship  are  not  abridged  under  this  form  of  government. 
It  is  the  aim  of  democracy  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of 
freedom  to  the  individual  to  develop  his  maximum  capacities 
so  long  as  this  development  does  not  interfere  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  rights  of  others.  Democracy  presupposes  a  system 
©f  universal  education  and  the  dissemination  of  unbiased 
news  and  information  on  a  basis  which  will  permit  of  an 
honestly  informed  public  opinion.” 

— George  V.  Denny 
The  Phi  Delta  Kappan 


Some  Drawbacks  of  Teaching 

“Teaching,  like  every  occupation,  has  its  disadvantages. 
In  dealing  constantly  with  immature  minds,  one  may  miss  the 
challenge  of  association  with  equals  or  superiors;  he  may 
lose  the  power  to  adjust  himself  to  others  who  have  different 
opinions.  Teachers  who  repeat  the  same  courses  year  after 
year  may  cease  to  grow  unless  they  maintain  broader  inter¬ 
ests  thru  reading  and  conversation.  People  who  work  con¬ 
stantly  with  others  and  who  carry  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  the  teacher,  are  subject  to  mental  and  nervous  fatigue. 
Salaries  are  relatively  low,  especially  in  small  town  and  rural 
schools,  in  proportion  to  the  preparation  and  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  required.  The  competition  for  better  positions  may  make 
it  difficult  to  advance  unless  one  has  exceptional  ability.” 

— The  Indian  Journal  of  Education,  Cawnpore,  India 


Superannuation  Retirement 

(Continued  from  page  29,  column  2) 
female  wishes  to  protect  a  male  or  when  a  female  wishes  to 
protect  a  female  differ  somewhat  from  those  in  Table  3. 
These  rates  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  A  similar  state¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  rates  listed  in  Table  4  which  applies  to 
Option  3. 

Allowance  Under  Option  3 

The  allowance  payable  under  Option  3  is  determined  by 
the  age  at  which  the  member  retires  and  the  age  and  sex  of 
a  designated  beneficiary.  When  a  male  age  62  years  at  re¬ 
tirement  wishes  to  protect  a  female  age  62  under  Option  3 
the  reduced  joint  allowance  is  81.34%  of  the  maximum 
allowance  as  long  as  the  member  lives.  Thereafter  the 
female  beneficiary  receives  40.67%  of  the  maximum  allow¬ 
ance  as  long  as  she  lives. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rates  for  computing  the 
allowance  under  Option  3  when  a  male  wishes  to  protect 
a  female. 

Allowance  Under  Option  4 

The  allowance  under  Option  4  can  be  determined  after 
the  member  about  to  retire  indicates  the  benefit  or  benefits 
desired.  When  two  or  more  beneficiaries  are  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  the  joint  allowance  is  computed  under  Option  4. 

Further  Information 

Further  information  regarding  Superannuation  Retire¬ 
ment  including  Options  available  at  retirement  will  be 
furnished  upon  request.  Such  requests  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  School  Employes’  Retirement 
Board,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Taxes 

“Taxes  are  a  necessary  device  for  securing  many  of  the 
advantages  of  modern  life  ...  In  every  civilized  community 
government  does  many  things  for  the  people  for  which  they 
pay  by  means  of  taxes.  As  an  individual,  you  cannot  afford 
to  have  a  staff  of  engineers  build  you  a  system  of  private 
highways,  or  to  employ  a  corps  of  teachers  for  the  instruction 
of  your  children,  or  to  hire  a  squad  of  policemen  just  to  watch 
your  property,  or  to  keep  a  completely  equipped  fire  depart¬ 
ment  ready  to  dash  to  the  rescue  in  case  fire  breaks  out  in 
your  home.  Such  services  are  performed  by  government  for 
all  citizens. 

“Government  is  a  form  of  cooperation.  It  enables  us  to 
do  many  things  as  an  organized  group  that  we  could  not 
possibly  do  as  individuals.  The  payment  of  taxes,  therefore, 
may  well  be  considered  as  a  form  of  cooperative  buying.” 

— Harley  L.  Lutz  and  William  G.  Carr 
Essentials  of  Taxation 


Social  Unity 

“We  have  room  but  for  one  Language  here  and  that  is  the 
English  Language,  for  we  intend  to  see  that  the  crucible 
turns  our  people  out  as  Americans  of  American  nationality 
and  not  as  dwellers  in  a  polyglot  boarding-house.” 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 


Educational  Post  Mortems 

( Continued  from  page  18,  column  2) 
make  their  educational  adjustment  more  difficult.  It  was 
with  this  in  mind  that  the  concept  of  grave  retardation  was 
removed  from  our  School  Laws  during  the  1939  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  the  first  paragraph  of  Section  1413  was  made  to 
read  in  part: 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  school  board, 
teachers,  school  enumerators,  school  nurses,  and  attend¬ 
ance  officers,  in  every  school  district  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  ...  to  secure  information  and  report  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  county  superintendent  of  schools,  .  .  .  every 
child  of  compulsory  school  age  within  said  district,  who 
because  of  apparent  exceptional  physical  or  mental  con¬ 
dition,  is  not  being  properly  educated  ...” 


Pennsylvania  Will  Not  Give  Up  the  Ship 

(Continued  from  page  27,  column  2) 

At  this  stage  funds  were  exhausted  and  work  was  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Fortunately  all  wood  was  creosoted  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  hull  remained  on  the  beach  exposed  to  the  weather 
of  all  seasons,  the  experts  who  visited  her  last  year  pro¬ 
nounced  it  still  in  good  condition. 

All  efforts  to  obtain  additional  funds  from  the  Legislature 
failed  until  the  Session  of  1939.  A  bill  passed  providing 
$35,000  for  continuing  the  restoration.  Governor  James  al¬ 
lowed  $10,000.  Custody  of  the  Niagara  was  handed  over  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  WPA  Grant  for  labor,  the  money 
should  be  enough  to  complete  the  restoration  begun  in  1932. 

After  one  hundred  years  Perry’s  old  battle  cry  has  been 
heard  again:  “Don’t  Give  up  the  Ship.”  Soon  a  new  pen¬ 
nant  with  those  immortal  words  will  float  to  the  breeze.  May 
it  remain  on  the  Niagara’s  masthead  as  long  as  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  float  over  the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 


Educational  Events 


State  Examinations 


CALENDAR 

April 

11  — Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Socie¬ 

ties,  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg 
14  — Pan  American  Day — 50th  Anniversary  of  the 

Founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
14-20 — Twelfth  Annual  Science  and  Engineering 
Fair  held  by  the  American  Institute  and  the 
Science  and  Engineering  Clubs,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Education  Hall,  New  York  City 
19-20 — Third  Annual  Audio-Visual  Education  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh 
19-20 — Eighth  Annual  Western  Pennsylvania  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  Conference,  State  Teachers  College, 
California 

20  — Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology,  Indian 

Steps,  York  County 

23  — Society  of  State  Directors  of  Health,  Physical 

Education,  and  Recreation,  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

24- 25 — American  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science,  Tucson,  Arizona 

24- 27 — Annual  Convention,  American  Association 

for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recrea¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Illinois 

25- 27 — National  Folk  Festival,  Washington,  D.  C. 

26- 27 — Pennsylvania  Forensic  and  Music  League,  13th 

Annual  State  Contest,  Harrisburg 
26-27 — Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association, 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh 
26-27 — Northeastern  Convention  District,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Education  Association,  Hazleton 
27  — Eastern  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Arts  Confer¬ 

ence,  State  Teachers  College,  Millersville 
27  — Pennsylvania  Commercial  Contest,  Class  A, 

State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg 
27  — Central  Pennsylvania  Branch,  National  Voca¬ 

tional  Guidance  Association,  Hershey 

29- May  3 — Forty-seventh  Annual  Convention  Asso¬ 

ciation  for  Childhood  Education,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

30- May  2 — Middle  Atlantic  Educational  Congress, 

Pittsburgh 

May 

3-  4 — American  Council  on  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

3-  4 — Pennsylvania  State  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Adelphia,  Philadelphia 
4  — Pennsylvania  Commercial  Contest,  Class  B, 

State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg 
5-11 — National  Music  Week 

9-11 — All-State  High  School  Band  Festival  and 
Clinic,  Sharon 

10-11 — Ninth  Annual  National  School  Safety  Patrols 
Parade,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10-18 — Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

12- 16 — Fifteenth  Annual  Convention,  National  Re¬ 

habilitation  Association,  Detroit,  Michigan 

13- 24 — Fourth  Annual  Traffic  Officers  Training 

Course,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College 

25  — N.E.A.  Regional  Conference,  Classroom 

Teachers  of  Northeastern  States.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


CALENDAR 


Examining 

Board  Date 

Beauty  Culture  16 

Nurses  5,  6 

Pharmacy  10,  11,  12 
Real  Estate  13 


State  Scholarship 
Examinations  3 
Pre-Professional 
Examinations  27,28,29 


Architects  * 

Barbers  4,  5,  6,  7 

Dental  and 
D.  Hygiene 

18,  19,  20,  21,  22 
Optometry  * 

Osteopathy  * 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  * 

Beauty  Culture  16 

Medical  * 

Osteopathic  Sur¬ 
geons  * 

Real  Estate  13 


Pre-Professional 

Examinations 


Place 

April 

Philadelphia,  Erie,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia,  Erie,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg 

May 

Every  County  Seat 

Every  County  Seat 

June 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia,  Erie,  Scranton, 
Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg 


Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 

July 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Erie, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Erie, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 

August 

Every  County  Seat 


September 

Barbers  3,  4,  5,  6  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 

Scranton,  Harrisburg,  Erie 
Nurses  20,  21  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 

Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 

October 


Beauty  Culture 

Pharmacy 
Real  Estate 


Accountants 

Nurses 


14  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Erie, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 

*  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 

12  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Erie, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 

November 

*  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 

*  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg 

December 


Architects  *  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 

Barbers  3,  4,  5,  6  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 

Scranton,  Harrisburg,  Erie 

Dental  and 

D.  Hygiene  *  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 


♦Dates  not  determined. 


LIBRARIAN  shall  college 

FRANKLIN  &  MARSHALL 

LANCASTER  PA 


“We  must  find  the  way  to  keep  both  the  teachers  and 
the  soldiers  at  their  posts.  Military  defense  must  be  paid 
for  thru  sacrifice,  but  not  thru  the  sacrifice  of  the  very 
thing  we  seek  to  defend 


John  W.  Studebaker 


